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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
OLD VIRGINNY. 

The Historie of Travaill into Virginia Britannia, 
fc., gathered and observed as well by those who 
went first thither, as collected by W. Strachey, 
Gent., the first Secretary to the Colony. Edited 
by R. H. Major, for the Hakluyt Society. 

Tus is one of the most interesting revivals we 

have seen. We will not, however, trouble our 

readers with early voyages, settlements, charters, 
and misfortunes, suffice it to say that, after 

Raleigh abandoned his attempts, two expeditions 

were concocted and sent out ‘in the time of 

James I., (who himself wrote sealed instructions 

for their conduct on taking possession of the 

land), and the voyagers reached Virginia to colo- 
nizeit. Their leaders had many disputes, but 

Captain Smith, at last, rallied the settlers, and 

during the first years we have the following ac- 

counts of the natives:— 

“It is strange to see with what great feare and 
adoration all this people doe obey this Powhatan,* 
for at his feete they present whatsoever he com- 
aundeth, and at the least frowne of his brow the 
greatest will tremble, yt may be, because he is 
very terrible, and inexorable in punishing such as 
offend him; for example, he caused certaine male- 
factors, at what tyme Captain Smith was prisoner 
with him, (and to the sight whereof Captain Smith, 
for some purpose, was brought,) to be bound hand 
and foote, when certaine officers appointed there- 
unto, having from many fiers gathered great store 
of burning coales, raked the cdales rounde in 
forme of a cock-pitt, and inthe middst they cast 
the offenders to broyle to death. Some tymes he 
causeth the headds of them that offend to be 
layed upon the aulter or sacrificing stone, and one 
or two, with clubbs, beat out their braynes. When 
he would punish any notorious enemye or tres- 
passer, he causeth him to be tyed to a tree, and 
with muscle shells or reedes the executioner 
cutteth off his joints one after another, ever cast- 
ing what is cutt off into the fier; then doth he pro- 
ceede with shelles and reedes to case the skyn 
from his head and face; after which they rip up 
his belly, teare out his bowells, and so burne him 
with the tree and all. Thus themselves reported, 
that they executed an Englishman, one George 
Cawson, whom the women enticed up from 
the barge into their howses, at a place called 
Appocant. Howbeit, his ordinary correction is to 
have an offender, whome he will only punish and 
not put to death, to be beatten with cudgells as 
the Turks doe. We have seene a man kneeling 
on his knees, and, at Powhatan’s commaund two 
men have beaten him on the bare skyn till the 
skyn have ben all bollen and blistered, and all on 
a goare blood, and till he hath fallen senceless in 
& swound, and yet never cryed, complayned, nor 
seemed to ask mane for that they seldom doe.’ 

“The men shave their haire on the right side 
very close, keeping a ridge commonly on the 
toppe or crowne like a coxcomb; for their women, 
with two shells, will grate away the haire into any 
fashion they please. On the left side they weare 
theire haire at full length, with a lock of an ell 
long, which they annoint often with walnut oyle, 
whereby it is very sleeke, and shynes like a 
raven’s winge. Sometymes they tye up their 





* The Indian Chief whose daughter Pacahontas saved 
Smith’s life, and whose glory yet lives in memory 
asa true and painful semanee-<ild. L. G. 
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lock with an arteficyall and well-laboured knott 
(just in the same fashion as I have seene the Car- 
razzais of Scio and Pera), stuck with many 
coloured gew-gawes, as the cast-head or brow- 
antle of a deare, the hand of their enemie dryed, 
croisetts of bright and shyning copper, like the 
newe moone. Many weare the whole skin of a 
hauke stuffed, with the wings abroad, and buz- 
zards’ or other fowles’ whole wings, and to the 
feathers they will fasten a little rattle, about the 
bigness of the chape of a rapicr, which they take 
from the tayle of a snake, and sometymes divers 
kinds of shells, hanging loose by small purfleets 
or threeds, that, being shaken as they move, they 
might make a certaine murmuring or whisteling 
noise by gathering wynd, in which they seem to 
take great jollity, and hold yt a kind of bravery. 

“Their eares they boare with wyde holes, com- 
monly two or three, and in the same they doe 
hang chaines of stayned pearle braceletts, of 
white bone or shreds of copper, beaten thinne and 
bright, and wound up hollowe, and with a greate 
pride, certaine fowles’ leggs, eagles, hawkes, 
turkeys, etc., with beasts’ clawes, beares, arraha- 
counes, squirrells, ete. The clawes thrust through 
they let hang upon the cheeke to the full view, 
and some of their men there be who will weare 
in these holes a small greene and yellow- 
coloured live snake, neere half a yard in length, 
which, crawling and lapping himself about his 
neck oftentymes familiarly, he suffereth to kisse 
his lippes.. Others weare a dead ratt tyed by the 
tayle, and such like conundrums.” 

So much for the ruler and his subjects : now 
for their customs and religious observances :— 

“Rownd about the house on both sides are 
their bedstedes, which are thick short posts 
stalkt into the ground, a foot high and somewhat 
more, and for the sides small poles layed along, 
with a hurdle of reeds cast over, wherein they 
rowle downe a fyne white matte or twoo (as for a 
bedd) when they goe to sleepe, and the which 
they rowle up againe in the morning when they 
rise, as we doe our palletts, and upon these, rownd 
about the howse, they lye, heads and points, one 
by the other, especially making a fier before 
them in the midst of the howse, as they doe 
usually every night, and some of them by agree- 
ment maynteynes the fier for all that night long; 
some of them, when they lye downe to sleepe, 
cover them with matts, some with skinns, and 
some lye stark naked on the ground, from six to 
twenty in a house, as doe the Irish.” 

No compliment to the inhabitants of our sister 
Isle 240 years ago. Surely they are somewhat 
improved now! but to return to the Virgi- 
nians:— 

“The void tyme betweene their sleepe and 
meate they commonly bestow in revelling, daunc- 
ing and singing, and in their kind of musique, 
and have sundry instruments for the same. They 
have a kind of cane on which they pipe as on a 
recorder, and are like the Greeke pipes, which 
they called bombyces, being hardly to be sounded 
ere or great strayning of the breath, upon which 
they observe certain rude times ; but their chief 
instruments are rattles made of small gourdes or 
pompion shells; of these they have base, tenor, 
counter tenor, meane, and treble ; these myngled 
with their voices, sometymes twenty or thirty 
together, make such a terrible howling as would 
rather affright than give pleasure to any man. 

‘© They have likewise their errotica carmina, or 





amorous dittyes in their language, some nu- 
merous, and some not, which they will sing 
tunableenough. They have contrived a kind of 
angry song against us, in their homely rymes, 
which concludeth with a kind of petition unto 
their okeus, * and to all the host of their idolls, 
to plague the Tassantasses (for so they call us) 
and their posterities; us likewise another scornful 
song which they made use of the last yeare at © 
the falls, in manner of tryumph, at what tyme 
they killed Capt. William West, our Lord 
Generall’s nephew, and two or three more, and 
took one Symon Skove, a saylor, and one Cob, a 
boy, prisoners. That song goeth thus :— 
“1, Matanerew shashashewaw erawango pechecoma 
Whe Tassantassa inoshashawyehockau pocossak. 
Whe whe, yah haha nehe wittowa, wittowa. 
“2. Matanerew shashashewaw erawango pechecoma 
Capt. Newport inoshwashaw neir mhoc natian matassan 
Whe whe, etc, 
“3, Matanerew shashashewaw erawango pechecoma 
Thom. Newport inoshashaw neir inhoc natian moncock 
Whe whe, etc. 


“4. Matanerew shashashewaw erawango pechecoma 
Pochin Simon moshashaw ningon natian monahack, 
Whe whe, etc. 


Which maye signifie how they killed us for 
all our poceasacks, that is our guns, and for all 
that Captain Newport brought them copper 
and could hurt Thomas Newport (a Loy 
whose fame in deede was Thomas Savadge, 
who mg Newport leaving with Powhatan to 
learne the language, at what tyme he presented 
the said Powhatan with a copper crowne, and 
other gifts from his Majestie, said he was his 
sonne) for all his monachok, that is his bright 
sword, and how they could take Symon (for they 
seldome said our surname) prisoner, for all his 
tamahanke, that is, his hatchet, adding, as for a 
burden unto their song, what lamentation our peo- 
ple made when they killed him, namely, saying 
how they would cry whe whe, whe, etc., which 
they mockt us for, and cried againe to us, yah, ha, 
ha, Tewittawa, Tewittawa ; for it is true they 
never bemoane themselves nor cry out, giving u 
so muchas a groane for any death, how crue 
soever and full of torment.” 

“They have also divers conjurations: one they 
made at what tyme they had taken Captain 
Smith prisoner, to know, as they reported, if any 
more of his countrymen would arrive there, and 
what they intended; the manner of yt Captain 
Smith observed to be as followeth: first, soe sone 
as daie was shut in, they kindled a faire great fier 
in a lone howse, about which assembled seven 
priests, takinge Captain Smith by the hand, and 
appointing him his seat; about the fier they made 
akynd of enchanted circle of meale; that done 
the chiefest priest, attyred as is expressed, gravel 
began to sing and shake his rattle, solemly rownd- 
ing and marching about the fier, the rest fol- 
lowed him silently until his song was done, which 
they all shutt up with agroane. At the end of 
the first song the chief priest layd downe certaine 
graines of wheat, and so continuyed howling and 
invoking their okeus to stand firme and powerful 
to them in divers varieties of songs, still counting 
the songs by the graynes, until they had circled 
the fier three tymes, then they divided the 
graynes by certaine number, with little sticks, all 
the while muttering some ympious thing unto 





* “ Their Indian name for their gods.” 
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themselves, oftentymes looking upon Captain | 
Smith. In this manner they contynued ten or | 
twelve howers without any other ceremonies or | 
intermission, with such violent stretching of | 
their armes, and various passions, jestures, and 
simptoms, as might well seeme strang to him be- 
~ fore whom they so eonjured, and who every hower 
expected to be the hoast and one of their sacri- 
‘fice. Not any meat did they eat until yt was very 
late, and the night far spent. About the rising 
of the morning starr they seemed to have finished 
their work of darknes, and then drew forth such 
provision as was in the said howse, and feasted 
themselves and him with much mirth. Three or 
fower days they continued these elvish ceremonies. 
Now besides these manner of conjurations thus 
within dores (as we read the augurers, in the old 
tymes of the like superstition, did ascend or goe 
up into the certaine towers or high places, called 
therefore auguracula, to divine of matters), so due 
they goe forth, and either upon some rock, stand- 
ing alone, or upon some desolate promontery top, 
or ells into the midst of thick and solitary woodes 
they call upon their okeus, and importune their 
other quioughcosughes with most impetuous and 
interminate clamours and howling, and with such 
paynes and strayned accions,as the neighbour 
places ecchoe again of the same, and themselves 
are all in a sweat and over wearied. 

“They have also certaine aulter stones which 
they call paweorances ; but those stand from 
their temples, some by their howses, others in the 
woodes and wilderness; upon these they offer 
blood, deare suett, and tobaccu, and that when 
they returne safe from the warrs, luckely from 
hunting, and upon many other occasions. 

“We understand they give great reverence to 
the sun; for which, both at his early rising and 
late sitting, they couche themselves downe, and 
lift up their hands and eyes, and at certayne 
tymes make a round circle on the ground with 
tobacco, into which they reverently enter, and 
murmure certaine unhallowed wordes with many 
a deformed gesture. 

“ They have also another kind of sorcery which 
they use in stormes, a kynd of botanomantia with 
herbes: when the waters are rough in the rivers 
and sea-coasts, their cunjurers run to the waters 
sides, or, passing in their quintans, after many 
hellish outeryes and invocations, they cast whesi- 
can, tobacco, copper, pocones, or such trash, into 
the water, to pacifye that god whome they thinck 
to be very angry in those stormes. 

“Before their dinners and suppers (as Helio- 
dorus remembers the Egyptians were wont to doe 
when they sate to meate, or at candlelight) the 
better sort will doe a kind of sacrifice, taking the 
first bitt and castinge yt into the fier, and to yt 
repeat certaine wordes. I have heard Machumps, 
at Sir Thomas Dale's. table, once or twice (upon 
our request) repeat the said grace as yt were, how- 
beit I forgot to take yt from him in writinge. 

“ Tn some part of the country they have yerely 
a sacrifice of children; such a one was at 
Quiyoughcohanock, some ten miles from James 
‘Lowne, as also at Kecoughtan, which Capt. George 
Percy was at, and observed. The manner of it 
was, fifteene of the properest yonge boyes, be- 
tweene ten and fifteene yeares of age, they paynted 
white; having brought them forth, the people 
oe the forenone in dauncing and singing about 
them with rattles. In the afternoone they 
solemly led those childrene to a certayne tree 
appointed for the same purpose; at the roote 
whereof, round about, they made the childrene to 
sitt downe, and by them stood the most and 
ablest of the men, and some of them the fathers 
of the childrene, as a watchful guard, every one 
having a bastinado in his hand of reedes, and 
these opened a lane between all along, through 
which were appointed five young men to feteh 
those childrene; and accordingly every one of the 
five tooke his turne and through the guard 





to fetch a child, the guard fiercely beating them 


the while with their bastinadoes, and showing 
much anger and displeasure to have the childrene 
so ravisht from them; all which the young men 
pac ently endured, receaving the blowes and de- 
fending the children with their naked bodies from 
the unmersifull stroakes, that paid them soundly, 
though the children escaped. All the whilesate the 
mothers and kinswomen afar off, looking on, 
weeping and crying out very passionately, and 
some, in pretty waymenting tunes, singing (as yt 
were) their dirge or funeral song, provided with 
matts, skynnes, mosse, and dry wood by them, as 
things fitting their children’s funeralls. After the 
childrene were thus forcibly taken from the 
guard, the guard possessed (as it were) with a 
vyolent fury, entred uppon the tree and tore yt 
down, bowes and braunches, with such a terri- 
ble fierceness and strength, that they rent the 
very body of yt, and shivered yt in a hundred 
eeces, whereof some of them made them gar- 
andes for their heads, and some stuck of the 
braunches and leaves in their haire, wreathinge 
themin the same, and so went up and downe as 
mourners, with heavy and sad downecast lookes. 
What ells was done with the childrene might not 
be seene by our people, further than that they 
were all cast on a heape ina valleye, where was 
made a great and solemne feast for all the com- 
panye ; at the going whereunto, the night now 
approaching, the Indians desired our people that 
they would withdraw themselves and leave them 
to their further proceedings, the which they did: 
only some of the weroances being demanded the 
meaning of this sacrifice, made answeare, that the 
childrene did not all of them suffer death, but that 
the okeus did suck the blood from the left breast 
of the child whose chaunce it was to be his by 
lott, till he were dead, and the remaine were kept 
in the wilderness by the said young men till nine 
moones were expired, during which tyme they 
must not converse with any; and of these were 
made the priests and conjurers, to be in- 
structed by tradition from the elder priests. 
These sacrifices, or catharmata, they hold to be 
so necessary, that if they should omitt them they 
suppose this okeous, and all the quiough- 
cosughes, which are their other gods, would let 
them no deare, turkies, corne, nor fish, and yet 
besides he would make a great slaughter among 
them: insomuch that if ever the ayncent super- 
Stitious tymes feared the devill’s postularia ful- 
gura, lightenings that signified religion of sacri- 
fices and vowes to be neglected, these people are 
dreadfully afflicted with the terror of the like, in- 
somuch as,I may truly saye therefore, the like 
thunder and lightening is seldome againe eyther 
seene or heard in Europe as is here.” 

We deem these selected particulars very 
curious and to require no comment. The late 
American History reviewed three weeks ago took 
very summary notice of the Early Settlements 
and Aborigines. 








GRESSET IN ENGLISH. 


Vert- Vert, from the French of Gresset. By Robert 
Snow, Esq. Pickering. 
One of the publisher’s small volumes, but not of 
small merits. It is a lively translation, in smooth 
and musical verse, of Gresset's pleasant story of 
the “ Well-taught Parrot of the Nunnery of 
Nevers,” which unfortunately lost its sense of 
propriety on a voyage to Nanies, and returned 
(save the mark !) little better than a reprobate 
bird. Our readers are well aware that the 
humour of our Gallic neighbours generally differs 
from ours (we speak of popular and successful 
writers), in a certain finesse and neatness of turn. 
The wit is rather indicated than elaborated ; the 
drollery rather allusive than broad ; the piquancy 
rather sharply pointed than perseveringly cutting; 
and, in short, the whole ealculated to provoke a 
smile rather than raise a laugh. It is difficult to 
preserve this distinction in translating from the 





French; but Mr. Snow has rendered the traits, 
even of the slight-touching Gresset, with great 
ease and fidelity. One or two rhyming licenses 
may therefore be excused;* and also some half 
dozen of expletives, which, in so short and other. 
wise — a piece, might have been polished off, 
But, having thus exemplified our critical acumen, 
we shall now copy a few brief passages, to show 
how equally the author has performed his task, 
The opening displays at once his talent for ver. 
sification. 


“T have read, in some grey-bearded author of science, 
Much travel proves often a dangerous thing ; 

In the roof under which you were born, put reliance; 
Fickle change is of mischief the prodigal spring. 
Better keep side by side with the stay-at-home Lares, 

Ay, better by far never stir out of doors, 
Than cripple your virtue by foreign vagaries : 
For you must, or will do so, on barbarous shores, 
The above is my Theme. And my Muse’s endeavours 
A Hero’s adventures, in point, would rehearse; 
And the gossiping parlours monastic of Nevers 
Will attest, if you doubt, the whole truth of my verse, 
So take, instead of moral Essay, 
Vert-vert, from the French of Gresset; 
hose Muse, abhorring tiresome cantos, 
Tripped in galliards and corantos.” 


The hero a is then described with most 
ornithological panegyric, and his beauty shown 
to be equal to the religious qualities for which he 
is indebted to the nuns of Nevers, in whose 
nunnery he is lodged and whose pet he is. 


In such a school as this at Nevers 
Vert-vert grew perfect in his clavers: 
And quite oracularly spoke, 

As though in proverbs, from a book. 
Save at his meals, he never stinted : 

But the seclusion of his college 

Forbade the pot pourri of knowledge, 
And turn of phrase by worldlings minted. 

He was a complete Devotee ;— 
Quotations now he made; anon 

Fell to a chant, or Christmas hymn; 

Or with an air demure and prim, 
Chastely soliloquising, shone. 

He knew his Benedicite ; 

Struck up, on Fast-days, De Profundis ; 

And Jubilate sang on Sundays; 

Nay, at the sight of holy water, 

Oremus cried, and Alma Mater ! 

Such gear how could he but be pat in 
Among so many pious women? 

Who, at sundry feasts of Latin, 
Gathered every scrap and trimming 

Into their own alms-basket of expression, 

And fed their Pupil thence, with scant discretion.”’ 


His fame is spread far and wide, and at last 
reaches the sisterhood at Nantes, the parent 
sheepfold of the Nevers nunnery; and their 
curiosity is so excited that they write to the 
younger branch to favour them with a visit from 
the wonderful Poll, After much hesitation and 
regret the request is acceded to, and the favourite 
embarked on the “ Loire’’ for his destination. 


“ The Convent turned a house of mourning: 
Sad dreams all night declared their power, 
And swelled with many a pregnant warning 
The pity of the parting hour. 
But who the weeping Sisters conld condemn ? 
That parting hour was widowhood to them. 
‘Go, darling! happy may thy voyzge prove! 
Pass for the foremost in the train of love.’ 
’Twas thus a pallid sentimental Nun 
With tears her farewell tribute had begun, 
When rude authority steps in, and severs 
Vert-vert abruptly from his friends at Nevers! 
*Tis done; the Favourite is slang on board ; 
The oars, held up in readiness, are lowered ; 
He’s fairly off; for him ’tis vain to yearn; 
The stream is with him, and the wind astern. 


That boatman’s most dious boat 
Passengers held not a few ; 
And with Vert-vert went afloat 
Who d’ye think, besides the crew ? 
Of young and old, perhaps a score ; 
And of that number, less or more, 
A specimen I’ll render you, 
Three dragoons, and Gascons two ; 
Two of the class of single ladies 
With Adam’s sons at large whose trade is ; 
A wet-nurse, sloven in attire, 
Unwedded, and of ways unseemly; 
A monldy kind of maundering friar, 
Drunken, or belied extremely ;— 





*“ Enwrap us,” “ fiepi ”? page 14, and “talents,” 
“balance,” are the only flagrant instances; and the two o 
three “dids,”” itis indeed hypercriti¢al to netice,-Bee P 
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Of whose sweet converse, not a word 
Was comprehended by the Bird. 
Worthy was their whole display 
Of beer-shop, or estaminet. ' 
They gave him not the smallest hint 
Of having read their Septuagint. 
No single phrase they did romulgate 
Corresponded with the Vulgate, 
To wit, the gallant military 
Seem resolved the strength to vary 
Of their pottle-deep potations, 
With a rich vocabulary — 
or iP adj t oid 
The Gascons, and the abigails, : 
Threshed with their tongues, like barn-door fiails ; 
The friar’s discourse grew thick and tangled; 
On other side, the boatmen wrangled: 
Above them all, the master thundered ;— 
Bewildered Vert-vert heard, and wondered ! 
Him, howbeit confused and harassed, 
His own forced silence most embarrassed ; 
For to continue sad and dumb 
In travelling, is most wearisome. 
Anon, one of the company, 
To rouse him from his reverie, 
Cries, ‘ Polly ! pretty Polly, talk !— 
Pretty Polly, what’s o’clock ?” 
Vert-vert, looking wondrous wise, 
Draws up with air aristocratic ; 
Simpers, whimpers, blinks his eyes ; 
Then, more like simpleton than knave, he 
In tone benignant, yet emphatic, 
Makes for answer, ‘ Sister, Ave!’ 
‘Sacre!’ whom have we here before us ? 
They all burst out, and laughed ia chorus ! 
And who but Vert-vert was confounded, 
Thus by reprobates surrounded ? 
Here was no breath a fame to raise 
To fire the incense of his praise. 
Thought he ‘ what can be my mistake? 
Surely, I am not well awake !’ 
Then all their speech he pondered o’er, 
Like rich unfathomable lore, 
And held his peace, yet thought the more, 
Nay, he grievously suspected, 
Drawing conclusions worse than foolish, 
His early teachers had neglected 
Of language the finesse and polish, 
So mellituously rounded 
These comrades’ euphuism sounded, 
Lulling, syren-like, to rest 
The natural ‘larum of his breast, 
Thus, in the moment he should not, 
His early lessons he forgot, 
Then, when his indignation warmed, 
And vanity became alarmed, 
And base ingratitude brake in 
To pave the way to further sin, 
He gave the ancient saw the lie, 
Crime is accomplished gradually. 
In villany, a single dip 
Gained him his rake’s professorship, 
As Vulcan, from Olympus, fell 
Down, in a single day, to hell. 
From holy rhapsodies an alien, 
He clung to catches bacchanalian. 
Of that lewd blaspheming crowd, 
None more than he profanely loud ; 
Of immorality saborner, 
A very heretic, and scorner, 
Ali boundaries he overshot : 
New terms of slang by heart he got ’em ; 
And learnt, what’s worse, to swear and curse, 
Like a veteran devil at bottom 
Of a holy-water-pot !”” 
This is a playful and capital picture of the 
Jacilis ‘descensus Averni, and alas! the con- 
sequences, 


* Aud as his new associates praised him, 
So his pristine virtue faded ; 
The higher with eulogy they raised him, 
The lower his organ he degraded. 

But, Virtue will be laid asleep 

In mightiest Heroes. We must keep 

neas’sexample by us ; 

Awhile, like Virgil, we must drop the ¢ pius,’ ”? 

His life, habits, and eonversation at Nantes are 
consonant to this Luciferian downfall, and the 
elderly sisters are shocked by his profanity and 
blackguard talk. They marvel what their juniors 
at Nevers could have found to edify them, and 
send him back disgraced. Indeed it was time, 
for when he gave way to a fit of swearing the 
eonfusion was terrific. 

“The consecrated Building rocks, 

As cleft with earthquakes, or the thunder’s shocks! 

Aghast, the Sisters fly, with rout and loss, 

orgetting, some, the signal of the Cross. 

The Calendar’s supply of Guardian Saints 
Falls short of the demand !—One screams—another faints: 
Some, thinking *twas the final day of doom, 
to the wood-hole—to the cellar some; 
And, tumbling in the scurry, Sister Ruth 
Knocks out her foremost and her only tooth !” 





The disgrace is continued in his pristine home, 
but, after long punishment he is restored to 
petting, and . . . . . «but we will by no 
means tell what followed. Reader, read Vert- Vert, 
and you will be entertained and learn. 








MAHOMET’S CELESTIAL EXPERIENCES. 

Lives of Mahomet and his Successors, By Wash- 

ington Irving. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1, Life of Ma-~ 

homet. Murray. 
BeErorer inserting a specimen of this new work, 
we may notice that, in his preface, Mr. Irving 
thus describes his design, and its execution:— 
“ Jt still bears the type of a work intended for a 
Family Library, in constructing which the whole 
aim of the writer has been to digest into an easy, 
perspicuous, and flowing narrative, the admitted 
facts concerning Mahomet, together with such 
legends and traditions as have been wrought into 
the whole system of oriental literature; and at 
the same time to give such a summary of his faith 
as might be sufficient for the more general reader.” 

The reader, therefore, must not look for a 
theological, nor a hero-biographical, nor a deeply 
studious, work. The writer has rather taken the 
more patent accounts and authorities, and expa 
tiating on them in his own charming and, pic- 
turesque manner, has brought the whole charac- 
ter and the region of Mahomet’s mighty entere 
prise before us, in the most popular of popular 
shapes. 

evertheless we do not believe that its attrac- 
tions will convert as many to the Moslem faith as 
did the decisive battle in Hungary, and all we 
shall say of the Prophet is, that, for good or evil, 
he never could have done what he did had not the 
earth been prepared for him and his religion by 
the utter perversion and corruption of Christianity. 
Had that faith continued in anything like its ori- 
ginal purity there never would have been a Ma- 
homet—there would have been no need or occa- 
sion fur Him. His genius discovered that opening, 
and, imbued by the wild and legendary spirit of 
his native land, he became the Enthusiast capable 
of founding a belief which has been, and is, held’ 
by millions upon millions of his fellow-men. And 
to what extravagance the human race can be led, 
from Mahomet to Joe Smith, the Mormonite, it is 
only necessary to credit the received account of 
what the former saw in his 

Night Journey through the Seven Heavens. 

* An Asylum being provided for Mahomet in 
the house of Mutem Ibn Adi, one of his disci- 
ples, he ventured to return to Mecca. ‘The 
supernatural visitation of genii in the valley of 
Naklah was soon followed by a vision or revela- 
tion far more extraordinary, and which has ever 
since remained a theme of comment and conjecture 
among devout Mahometans. We allude to the 
famous night journey to Jerusalem, and thence 
to the seventh heaven. The particulars of it, 
though given as if in the very words of Mahomet, 
rest merely on tradition ; some, however, cite 
texts corroborative of it, scattered here and there 
in the Koran. 

“We do not pretend to give this vision or re- 
velation in its amplitude and wild extravagance, 
but will endeavour to seize upon its most essential 
features. 

“ The night onjwhich it occurred, is described as 
one of the darkest and most awfully silent that 
had ever been known. There was no crowing of 
cocks nor barking of dogs ; no howling of wild 
beasts nor hooting of owls. The very waters 
ceased to murmur, and the winds to whistle ; all 
nature seemed motionless and dead. In the mid- 
watches of the night, Mahomet was roused by 
a voice crying, “ Awake, thou'sleeper 1” The 
angel Gabriel stood before him. His forehead 
was clear and serene, his complexion white as 
snow, his hair floated on his shoulders ; he had 
wings of many dazzling hues, and his robes were 





sown with pearls, and embroidered with gold, 





“ He brought Mahomet a white steed of wonder- 
ful form and qualities, unlike any animal he had 
ever seen; and, in truth, it differs from any animal 
ever before described. It had a human face, but 
the cheeks of a horse; its eyes were as jacinths, 


and radiant as stars, It had eagles’ wings all 
glittering with rays of light ; and its whole form 
was resplendent with gems and precious stones. 
It was a female, and from its dazzling splendour 
and incredible velocity was called Al Borak, or 
Lightning. 

*“* Mahomet prepared to mount this supernatural 
steed, but, as he extended his hand, it drew back 
and reared, 

“¢ Be still, Oh Borak!” said Gabriel; ‘respect 
the prophet of God. Never wert thou mounted 
by mortal man more honoured of Allah.’ 

“*Oh Gabriel!’ replied Al Borak, who at this 
time was miraculously endowed with speech; 
‘did not Abraham of old, the friend of God, 
bestride me when he visited his son Ismael? Oh 
Gabriel! is not this the mediator, the inter- 
cessor, the author of the profession of faith?’ 

“ «Even so, Oh Borak, this is Mahomet Ibn 
Abdallah, of one of the tribes of Arabia the 
Happy, and of the true faith. He is chief of the 
sons of Adam, the greatest of the divine legates, 
the seal of the prophets. Allcreatures must have 
his intercession before they can enter paradise. 
Heaven is on his right hand, to be the reward of 
those who believe in him; the fire of Jehennam is 
on his left hand, into which all shall be thrust 
who oppose his doctrines.’ 

mre Oh Gabriel!’ entreated Al Borak, ‘by the 
faith existing between thee and him, prevailon 
him to intercede for me at the day of the resur- 
rection.’ 

*** Be assured, Oh Borak!’ exclaimed Mahomet, 
‘that through my intercession thou shalt enter 
paradise.’ 

“No sooner had he uttered these words, than 
the animal approached and submitted to be 
mounted, then, rising with Mahomet on its back, 
it soared aloft far above the mountains of 
Mecca. 

“ As they passed like lightning between heaven 
and earth, Gabriel cried aloud, * Stop, Oh Maho- 
met! descend to the earth, and make the prayer 
with two inflections of the body,’ 

“They alighted on the earth, and, having made 
the prayer— 

“ “Oh friend and well-beloved of my soul!’-said 
Mahomet; ‘why dost thou command me to pray 
in this place?’ 

“ ‘Because it is Mount Sinai, on which God 
communed with Moses.’ 

“ Mounting aloft, they sorin somet rapidly be- 
tween heaven and earth, until Gabriel called out 
a second time, ‘Stup, Oh Mahomet! descend, 
and make the prayer with two inflections.’ 

“They descended, Mahomet prayed, and again 
demanded, ‘ Why didst thou command me to 
pray in this place?’ 

‘Because it is Bethlehem, whereJesus the Son 
of Mary was born.’ 

** They resumed their course through the air, 
until a voice was heard on the right, exclaiming, 
‘“**Oh Mahomet, tarry a moment, that I may 
speak to thee; of all created beings I am most de- 
voted to thee.’ 

“ But Borak pressed forward,and Mahomet for- 
bore to tarry; for he felt that it was not with him 
to stay hie course, but with God, the all powerful 
and glorious. 

“ Another voice was now heard on the left, call- 
ing on Mahomet in like words to tarry ; but Borak 
still pressed forward, and Mahomet tarried not. 
He now beheld before him a damsel of ravishing 
beauty, adorned with all the luxury and riches 
of the earth. She beckoned him with alluring 
smiles: ‘Tarry a moment, Oh Mahomet, that I 
may talk withthee. I who, ofall beings, am the 
most devoted to thee.’ But still Borak pressed 
on, and Mahomet tarried not; considering that it 
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was not with him to stay his course, but with 
God, the all-powerful and glorious. 

“ Addressing himself, however, to Gabriel, 
* What voices are those I have heard?’ said he : 
‘and what damsel is this who has beckoned to 
me?” 

“¢The first, Oh Mahomet, was the voice of a 
Jew; hadst thou listened to him, all thy nation 
would have been won to Judaism. 

‘~The second was the voice of a Christian; 
hadst thou listened to him, thy people would have 
inclined to Christianity. 

“¢ The damsel was the world, with all its riches, 
its vanities, and allurements; hadst thou listened 
to her,thy nation would havechosen the pleasures of 
this life, rather than the bliss of eternity, and all 
would have been doomed to perdition.’ 

“Continuing their aerial course, they arrived at 
the gate of the holy temple at Jerusalem, where, 
alighting from Al Borak, Mahomet fastened her to 
the rings where the prophets before him had 
fastened her. Then, entering the temple, he 
found there Abraham, and Moses, and Isa (Jesus), 
and many more of the prophets. After he had 
prayed in company with them for a time, a ladder 
of light was let down’ from heaven, until the lower 
end rested on the Shakra, or foundation-stone of 
the sacred house, being the stone of Jacob. Aided 
by the angel Gabriel, Mahomet ascended this 
ladder with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ Being arrived at the first heaven, Gabriel 
knocked at the gate. ‘Who is there?’ was de- 
manded from within? ‘Gabriel.’ ‘ Whois with 
thee?’ ‘ Mahomet.’ ‘Has he received his mission?’ 
* He has.’ ‘Then he is welcome!’ and the gate was 
opened. 

“ This first heaven was of pure silver, and in its 
resplendent vault the stars are suspended by chains 
of gold. In each star an angel is placed sentinel, 
to prevent the demons from scaling the sacred 
abodes. As Mahomet entered, an ancient man 
approachedjhim, and Gabriel said, ‘Here is thy 
father Adam, pay him reverence.” Mahomet did so 
and Adam embraced him, calling him the greatest 
among his children, and the first among the 
prophets. 

“ In this heaven were innumerable animals of all 
kinds, which Gabriel said were angels, who under 
these forms interceded with Allah for the various 
races of animals uponearth. Among these was a 
cock of dazzling whitenéss, and of such marvel- 
lous height, that his crest touched the second 
heaven, though five hundred years’ journey above 
the first. his wonderful bird saluted the ear 
of Allah each morning?with his melodious chant. 
All creatures on earth, save man, are awakened 
by his voice, and all the fowls of his kind chant 
hallelujahs in emulation of his note. 

“They now ascended to the second heaven. 
Gabriel, as before, knocked at the gate; the same 
questions and replies were exchanged; the door 
opened, and they entered. 

“This heaven was all of polished steel, and 
dazzling splendour. Here they found Noah, who, 
embracing Mahomet, hailed him as the greatest 
among the prophets. 

“ Arrived at the third heaven, they entered with 
the same ceremonies. It was all studded with 

recious stones, and too brilliant for mortal eyes. 

ere was seated an angel of immeasurable height, 
whose eyes were seventy thousand days’ journey 
apart. He had at his command a hundred 
thousand battalions of armed men. Before him 
was spread a vast book, in which he was con- 
tinually writing and blotting out. 

“«This, Oh Mahomet,’ said Gabriel, ‘is Asrael, 
the Angel of death, who is in the confidence of 
Allah, In the book before him he is continually 
writing the names of those who are to be born, 
and blotting out the names of those who have 
lived their allotted time, and who, therefore, in- 
stantly die.’ 

“ They now mounted to the fourth heaven, 
formed of the finest silver, Among the angels 








who inhabited it was one five hundred days’ 
journey in height. His countenance was troubled, 
and rivers of tearsran from his eyes. ‘This,’ 
said Gabriel, ‘ is the angel of tears, appointed to 
weep over the sins of the children of men, and to 
predict the evils which await them.’ 

“ The fifth heaven was of the finest gold. Here 
Mahomet was received by Aaron with embraces 
and congratulations. The avenging angel dwells 
in this heaven, and presides over the element of 
fire. Of all the angels seen by Mahomet, he was 
the most hideous and terrific. His visage seemed 
of copper, and was covered with wens and warts. 
His eyes flashed lightning, and he grasped a 
flaming lance. He sat ona throne surrounded 
by flames, and before him was a heap of red-hot 
chains. Were he to alight upon earth in his true 
form, the mountains would be consumed, the seas 
dried up, and all the inhabitants would die with 
terror. To him, and the angels his ministers, is 
entrusted the execution of divine vengeance on 
infidels and sinners. 

“Leaving this awful abode, they mounted to the 
sixth heaven, composed of a transparent stone, 
called Hasala, which may be rendered, carbuncle. 
Here was a great angel, composed half of snow 
and half of fire; yet the snow melted not, nor 
was the fire extinguished. Around him a choir 
of lesser angels continually exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
Allah ! who has united snow and fire, unite all 
thy faithful servants in obedience to thy law.’ 

“¢ This,’ said Gabriel, ‘is the guardian angel 
of heaven and earth. It is he who dispatches 
angels unto individuals of thy nation, to incline 
them in favour of thy mission, and call them to 
the service of God; and he will continue to do so 
until the day of resurrection.’ 

“Here was the prophet Musa (Moses), who, 
however, instead of welcoming Mahomet with 
joy, as the other prophets had done, shed tears at 
sight of him. 

“Wherefore dost thou weep?’ inquired Ma- 
homet. 

‘¢* Because I behold a successor, who is destined 
to conduct more of his nation into paradise than 
ever I could of the backsliding children of Israel.’ 

‘“* Mounting hence to the seventh heaven, Ma- 
homet was received by the patriarch Abraham. 
This blissful abode is formed of divine light, and 
of such transcendent glory that the tongue of man 
cannot describe it. One of its celestial inhabitants 
will suffice to give an idea of the rest. He sur- 
passed the whole earth in magnitude, and had 
seventy thousand heads; each head seventy 
thousand mouths; each mouth seventy thousand 
tongues; each tongue spoke seventy thousand 
different languages, and all these were incessantly 
sommepet in chanting the praise of the Most 

1 * 

e While contemplating this wonderful being, 
Mahomet was suddenly transported aloft to the 
lotus-tree, called sedrat, which flourishes on the 
right hand of the invisible throne of Allah, The 
branches of this tree extended wider than the 
distance between the sun and the earth. Angels 
more numerous than the sands of the sea-shore, 
or of the beds of all the streams and rivers, re- 
joice beneath itsshade. The leaves resemble the 
ears of an elephant; thousands of immortal birds 
sport among its branches, repeating the sublime 
verses ofthe Koran. Its fruits are milder than 
milk and sweeter than honey. If all the creatures 
of God were assembled, one of these fruits would 
be sufficient for their sustenance. Each seed 
encloses a houri, or celestial virgin, provided for 
the felicity of true believers. From this tree 
issue four rivers; two flow into the interior of 
ga two issue beyond it, and become the 

ile and Euphrates. 

“Mahomet and his celestial guide now proceeded 
to Al Mamou, or the House of Adoration: formed 
of red jacinths or rubies, and surrounded by in- 
numerable lamps, perpetually burning. As Maho- 
met entered the portal, three vases were offered 





him, one containing wine, the other milk, and the 
third, honey. He took and drank of the vase cop. 
taining milk, 

“* Wellhast thou done; auspicious is thy choice, 
exclaimed Gabriel. ‘Hadst thou drunk of the 
wine, thy people had all gone astray.’ 

“The sacred house resembles in form the Caaba 
at Mecca, and is perpendicularly above it in the 
seventh heaven. It is visited every day by 
seventy thousand angels of the highest order, 
They were at this very time making their holy 
circuit, and Mahomet, joining with them, walked 
round it seven times. 

“Gabriel could go no further. Mahomet now 
traversed, quicker than thought, an immens 
space; passing through two regions of dazzling 
light, and one of profound darkness. Emerging 
from this utter gloom, he was filled with awe and 
terror at finding himself in the presence of Allah, 
and but two bow-shots from his throne. The face 
of the Deity was covered with twenty thousand 
veils, for it would have annihilated man to look 
upon its glory. He put forth his hands, and 
placed one upon the breast and the other upon the 
shoulder of Mahomet, who felt a freezing chill 
penetrate to his heart and to the very marrow of 
his bones. It was followed by a feeling of ecstatic 
bliss, while a sweetness and fragrance prevailed 
around, which none can understand but those who 
have been in the divine presence. 

“ Mahomet now received from the Deity him- 
self, many of the doctrines contained in the 
Koran ; and fifty prayers prescribed as the daily 
duty of all true believers. When he descended 
from the divine presence and again met with 
Moses, the latter demanded what Allah had re. 
quired. ‘That I should make fifty prayers 
every day.’ 

“And thinkest thou to accomplish such 4 
task? Ihave made the experiment before thee, 
I tried it with the children of Israel, but in vain ; 
return, then, and beg a diminution of the task.’ 

“ Mahomet returned accordingly, and obtained 
a diminution of ten prayers; but when he related 
his success to Moses, the latter made the same 
objection to the daily amount of forty. By his 
advice Mahomet returned repeatedly, until the 
number was reduced to five. 

“Moses still objected. ‘ Thinkest thou to exact 
five prayers daily from thy people ? By Allah! 
I have had experience with the children of Israel, 
and such a demand is vain ; return, therefore, 
and entreat still further mitigation of the task’ 

“¢No,’ replied Mahomet, ‘I have already 
asked indulgence until I am ashamed.’ With 
these words he saluted Moses and departed. 

“ By the ladder of light he descended to the 
temple of Jerusalem, where he found Borak 
fastened as he had left her, and, mounting, was 
borne back in an instant to the place whence he 
had first been taken.”* 








AUSTRIAN REVOLUTION. 

The Political Movement in Austria during 1848-9. 
By Baron Pillersdorf. Translated by @ 
Gaskell. Bentley. o 

Ir the publications on Italy and Hungary whict 

have supplied matter for our Gazette since the 

beginning of the year, furnish materials for His- 
tory,a yet higher degree of consequence, in this 
respect, must also be assigned to the presett 
volume. Baron Pillersdorf, as a principal Minis- 
ter of the Austrian Empire, held an eminent 
place, and took a prominent share in the events to 
which his narrative relates, He was colleague 
the murdered Latour: he was the counsellor of 
concessions. Assasination and the pressure from 





* We had forour last number extracted a quotation from 
this work, given (Dec. 15th) in the New York Literary 
World (where printer’s proofs enabled the editor t 
anticipate the London issue, and we have now adopted 
ready article into our review department, as one of the 
most readily separable and fitting specimens of the evel 
pleasing author.—Ed, L, @. 
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without appear to have been too much for his 
nerve, and now he evokes his judgment to defend 
the acts quorum pars magna fuit, and excuse such 
as he allows may be questioned, as they have been 
by Count Stadion and many others, as of doubtful 
policy and injurious results. As an Apology, 
however, for the Administration of which he was 
one, of the Diet of which he was a member, and of 
himself one yy it is not our province to dis- 
cuss the work; and, indeed, its political character 
renders it inexpedient for us to enter deeply into 
its statements. But they are, nevertheless, im- 
portant, and well merit the consideration of every 
intelligent reader, especially in these reforming 
and revolutionary times. 

The origin and causes of the general feeling 
which led to the crisis that shook the mighty 
Austrian Empire to,its foundations, and nearly 
scattered it into fragmentary States, are abl 
traced, and from that tracing, if wisely aan, 
wethink, the remedy against future and similar 
disasters may be extracted. 

The Emperor Joseph introduced many 
invaluable improvements, but “It was, how- 
ever, rather a peculiarity of his government 
that it overlooked the high importance of two 
institutions, or at least did not sufficiently appre 
ciate them—institutions which in modern times 
have effectually conciliated the affections, and 
won the confidence, of the people, and whose 
advantages have afforded considerable increase 
in power, as well as in wealth : viz., the indepen- 
dence of the municipalities in administering their 
own affairs—and the representative system, which 
is confessedly the organ of the sentiments, desires, 
and requirements of the country. The impossi- 
bility of a free and vigorous municipal develop- 
ment existing apart from the possession of these 

rivileges, added to the circumstance of the disso- 
lution of the periodical aristocratical assemblies 
in the provinces, without their having been re- 
placed by a better representation, and the re- 
peated neglect to summon the Hungarian diet 
which is founded on the laws of that country, pro- 
duced, in several circles of society, moodiness and 
discontent, and became for that and each suc- 
ceeding ministry a source of lasting embarrass- 
ment.” 

The wars that ensued postponed the needful 
attention to internal affairs, and, though the peace 
of 1815 afforded ample time and opportunity, 
twenty years elapsed, and the dread of a repre- 
sentative system almost increased. 

“ A fatal idea, which perceived in every ap- 
proach to a representative system the precursor 
or attendant of destructive revolutions, opposed 
threatening warnings, or obstinate resistance to 
every radical refurm, although suggested by the 
Government itself.” 

The evil day was put off, but the elements of 
demoeratic dissatisfaction extended and ripened. 
The French Revolution of February set the match 
to the train, and the voleano exploded. A Con- 
stitution was hastily extemporized to meet the oc- 
casion; and the Baron contends for its excellence: 

“ Comparing,” (he says) “ the different Consti- 
tutions of the countries of Europe with those 
three which followed each other in such rapid 
Succession in Austria, we find that all bear the 
imprint of one and the same idea, the only dif- 
ference consisting in the exercise of the right 
they confer to take part in the legislation. The 
Charter of the 25th of April did not boast the 
merit of originality. It was in the greater part 
an imitation of the Belgic fundamental laws, and 
chose them as its prototype, as having been 
generated under circumstances similar to those 
which prevailed in Austria. And truly the consti- 
tution of Belgium has in so brief a time poured on 
that country happiness, contentment, harmony, and 
Prosperity, and established such stable security, 
_ it must be numbered amongst the most bliss- 
3 anger in Europe. Whatever judgment may 

ormed on the efforts of the ministry to obtain 





as soon as possible the results of a settled legisla- 
tion, no man will be found at this moment, to 
whatever principles and political system he may 
adhere who can conceal a sorrowful feeling when 
he reflects how fortunate Austria might have 
been in pursuing the constitutional path and how 
many troubles and calamities might have been 
avoided, if the time devoted to sketching a funda- 
mental law, and endeavouring to promote the de- 
velopment of all new institutions had been rightly 
employed. 

“Next to the fundamental law came that of the 
provisory election. Against this, also, complaints 
had been heard, derived from two diametrically 
opposite sources ; one party asserting, that pro- 
perty had too slight an influence in composing 
the representation of the country, and the other, 
that, by a system of direct election, confidence 
would not be inspired. The composition of the 
different assemblies in modern times has suffi- 
ciently shown how easily, in this respect, the 
keenest calculations and presumptions may be 
founded in error; and we ought solely to deduce 
this valuable lesson, that when the predominating 
ideas of the epoch, the increased cultivation of the 
mind and individual merit, claim an equal parti- 
cipation in public affairs, the efforts of a govern- 
ment to avert this tendency remain commonly 
without effect. 

“With these two organic proclamations, as the 
principal motors of administration, the re-organi- 
sation of Austria was to commence ; and thus the 
terminus would be reached on the road of revo- 
lution, and the path of constitutional reform be 
entered upon. The judgment on the concessions 
contained in them varied exceedingly, and this 
diversity must be imputed to the fact, that the 
population had been surprised with these benefits, 
before it was prepared to bear unlimited liberty, 
and to use it without abuse. In countries where 
the pana have attained a certain degree of poli- 
tical maturity, where experience and long habit 
have familiarised them with the most important 
affairs of the Commonwealth, we may expect to 
find that their reasoning will be more lucid ; that. 
greater solidity of sentiments will be met with, 
and that their character and actions will be 
guided by honesty. In Austria the first consti- 
tutional ministry, not finding the above men- 
tioned qualifications, was obliged to have always 
in view, the employment of its best efforts to re- 
move the slightest shade of mistrust, which arose 
in consequence of those first concessions which 
had been obtained by extortion.” 

But fleod-gates once broken open are not so 
easily shut. The National Guard of Vienna con- 
tained some fiery spirits, and foreign emissaries 
were not wanting, and a Club was soon formed 
which literally forced and dictated to the Minis- 
ters in their own Bureaux. Then the Academic 
youths took up the game ; and between the two 
the revolution was completed, the lads and the 
mob were masters of the Austrian capital, and 
the Sovereign fled to Innspruck. 

The author denies that the government showed 
pusillanimity ; the validity of which justification 
we leave for politicians to determine—at any rate 
the Ministry did not die at their posts : “ They 
willingly underwent the lesser evil of being 
taunted with weakness, rather than expose the 
monarchy ; and advised the Emperor to yield to 
all the required concessions. They did not con- 
ceal from themselves, however, that by this step 
their authority, without which no prominent sta- 
tion can possibly exist, was nullified, and again 
petitioned for their dismissal.”—They did not 
think it safe to fight for the stake at issue, and by 
way of comparison the Baron asserts :— 

“ A time will come when the world will esti- 
mate this as the noblest and wisest act in the go- 
vernment of Louis-Phillippe—his preferring to 
renounce a throne which he might possibly have 
retained, by venturing the hazardous means of 
suppressing by force @ sapguinary insurrection. 


When the French nation, enabled by sober recog- 


nition of its interests, shall return to the 
monarchical system, it will certainly acknow- 
ledge this generous manner of acting, which did 
not attempt to invest the dynasty with its rights 
by violent means.” 

With these brief notes we will dismiss this 
universally important subject, and only advert to 
a single point where our information fails us. The 
Baron, speaking of the reduction of Vienna by 
General Prince Windischgritz, says:— 

“ When the inhabitants of the metropolis, care 
ried away by illusion, were resolved upon making 
a violent resistance, the General to whom were 
entrusted the destinies of Vienna, might, by con- 
ciliatory words, have disarmed an irritated popu- 
lation, secured order, and obtained that obedi- 
ence to the law which is of the greatest impor- 
tance. I myself undertook a mission for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to the persuasion that it 
was in his power to add to military honour and 
glory the sentiments of a generous mind, and to 
preserve to the monarch who had already, by his 
clemency, acquired the epithet of ‘the Benign,’ 
those sympathies which his noble heart had 
created ; but it was the will of fate that the sub- 
mission of the capital should be obtained only 
after the corpses of many of the citizens lay 
buried under heaps of ruins, leaving behind 
feelings of bitterness in the hearts of the people 
and deplorable destruction in the city as its monu- 
ments.” 

Now, what we desire to know is, what “words” 
could have been used by the Austrian general to 
produce the effect, which Baron Pillersdorf af- 
firms he might have used, and avoided the dread- 
ful sacrifices which ended this deplorable contest. 











SUMMARY. 
Eight Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Slater. 
Nature, and Lectures on War. The same. 


WE have delivered our opinion of Mr. Emerson 
on larger occasions, and shall leave him “in little” 
to the world’s taste and judgment. To truth he 
is mystical—to religion Lotion, In idea Rous- 
seauish—in style Carlyleish,—an American edition 
of a school which eschews common sense, and 
sets up a bewildered and bewildering Imagina- 
tion, in enthusiastic tropes and affectations, to be 
the God for human guidance. When we worship 
Will-o’-the-wisps, such should be our priests. 
The Teacher's Collect Book. By the Rev. H. 
Kitton. Guillaume. 
A VERY minute and elaborate work, in which the 
Collects of the Church are, as it were, separated 
into the minutest particles, and every particle 
illustrated by inquiry as to meaning, and catechis- 
tical method. 
Hymns: with Notes. By J. Joyce, A.M. Guillaume 
Famixiapr, and religiously addressed to the hum- 
bler classes of his parish. The author heads his 
hymns with a holy text, upon which the verse is 
a paraphrase, and the notes an application. Such 
culture of the minds and feeliags is very com- 
mendable. 
New Library of Useful Knowledge : India, Ancient 
and Modern, Cradock and Co. 
In 64 pages, closely printed, but distinct, gives a 
aa idea of our Indian Empire and its pro- 
ucts. 
Deeds of Faith. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. 
Mozleys; Masters. 
From the earliest martyrdoms to the account of 
the death of two Irish children from cold weather 
in 1848, the writer enforces one faith and one 
Church as the be all and end all of human hap- 
a and salvation. It belongs to the school of 
igh evangelical doctrine. 
Cottage Cookery. By Esther Copley. Groome 
bridge and Sons. 
A Reprint from the “ Family Economist” of 
many simple and useful recipes for plain and 
cheap living. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10th—Mr. Rennie, V.P., in the chair. 
Read:—“ Experiments and Observations upon 
the Properties of Light. By Lord Brougham.”— 
The author states that the optical inquiries of 
which he here gives an account were conducted 
in the first instance under the most favourable 
circumstances, arising from the climate of Pro- 
vehce, where they were commenced, being pecu- 
liarly adapted to such studies: he further states 
that he sabeoquently had the great benefit of a 
most excellent set of instruments made by M. 
Soleil of Paris; remarking, however, that this 
delicate apparatus is only required for experi- 
ments of a kind to depend upon nice measure- 
ments, and that all the a which he has 
to note in this paper as the result of his experi- 
ments can be made with the most simple appa- 
ratus, and without any difficulty or expense. His 
statement of the result of his experiments is 
thrown:into the form of definitions and proposi- 
tions for the purpose of making it shorter and 
more distinct, and of subjecting his doctrines to a 
fuller scrutiny. He premises that he purposely 
avoids all arguments and suggestions upon the 
two rival theories, the Newtonian or Atomic, and 
the Undulatory. 

The following are the author’s Definitions and 
Propositions :— 

Definitions. 

1, Flexion is the bending of the rays of light out 
of their course in passing near bodies. 

2. Flexion is of two kinds—inflezion, or the bend- 
ing towards the body; deflezion, or the bending 
from the body. 

3. Flexibility, deflexibility, inflexibility express the 
disposition of the homogeneous or colour-mak- 
ing rays to be bent, deflected, inflected by 
bodies near which they pass, 

Propositions, 

1. The flexion of any pencil or beam, whether 
of white or of homogenous light, is in some con- 
stant proportion to the breadth of the coloured 
fringes formed by the rays after passing by the 
bending body. Those fringes are not three, but 
@ very great number, continually decreasing as 
they recede from the bending body, in deflexion, 
where only one bending body is acting; and they 
are real images of the luminous body by whose 
light they are formed. 

2. The rays of light when inflected by bodies 
near which they pass are thrown into a condition 
or state which disposes them to be on one side 
more easily deflected than they were before the 
first flexion; and disposes them on the other side 
to be less easily deflected: and when deflected by 
bodies they are thrown into a condition or state 
which disposes them to be more oasily inflected, 
and on the other side to be less easily inflected 
than they were before the first flexion. 

3. The disposition communicated to the rays by 
the flexion is alternative; and after inflexion they 
cannot be again inflected on either side; nor after 
deflexion can they be deflected. But they may 
be deflected after inflexion, and inflected after 
deflexion, by ‘acting on the sides disposed, and 
not by etiag upon the sides pularized. 

4. The disposition impressed upon the rays, 
whether to be easily deflected or easily inflected, 
is strongest nearest the first bending body, and 
decreuses as the distance increases. 

5. The fringes made by the second boily act- 
ing upon the rays deflected by the first, must, 
according to the calculus applied to the case, be 
broader than those made by the second body de- 
bay wes rays inflected by the first. 

6. en one body only acts upon the rays, it 
HRy deflexion, furm them into fringes or 
decreasing as the distance from the bend- 
increases. But when the rays deflected 
ed by one body are afterwards inflected 
md body, the fringes will increase as 


from the direct rays, Also when the 









fringes made by the inflexion of one body, and 
which increase with the distance from the direct 
rays, are deflected by asecond body, the effect of 
the disposition and of the distances is such as to 
correct the effect of the first flexion, and the 
fringes by deflexion of the second body are made 
to decrease as they recede from the direct rays. 

7. Itis proved by experiment that the inflexion 
of the second body makes broader fringes or 
images than its deflexion, after the deflexion and 
inflexion of the first body respectively; and also 
that the deflexion fringes decrease, and the in- 
flexion fringes increase with the distance from 
the direct rays. 

8. The joint action of two bodies situated simi- 
larly with respect to the rays which pass between 
them so near as to be affected by both bodies, 
must, whatever be the law of their action, pro- 
vided it be inversely as some power of the dis- 
tance, produce fringes or images which increase 
with the distance from the direct rays. 

9. It is proved by experiment that the fringes 
or images increase as the distance increases from 
the direct rays, 

These propositions are illustrated by particular 
instances, and their truth is shown by experi- 
ments and by some mathematical investigations. 
The author concludes his paper by a few obser- 
vations tending further to illustrate and confirm 
the foregoing propositions, and for the purpose of 
removing one or two difficulties which had occur- 
red to others until they were met by facts, and 
also of showing the tendency of the results at 
which he had arrived. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 18th.—Mr.Grove. V.P., “On Some Recent 
Researches of Foreign Philosophers.” Mr. Grove 
(having been suddenly requested to fill the place 
of the Dean of Westminster, who was unwell) 
selected, as the subjects of his communication, 
The Researches of Regnault on the Respiration 
of Animals, of Matteucci on the Relation be- 
tween the direction of the Electric Current and 
its effect upon the Nerves, and those of Pasteur, 
on the Relation between the Crystalline Form of 
Bodies, and their Effect on Polarised Light. 

He explained, by the aid of a diagram, the com- 
plex apparatus by which Regnault has been ena- 
bled to keep animals for long periods, either in 
normal or factitious atmospheres, supplying fresh 
and removing deteriorated air by the action of the 
apparatus alone, the temperature and the pres- 
sure being also regulated, the volumes of the sup- 
plied and removed gases carefully ascertained, 
and the latter subjected to accurate chemical 
analysis. By his experiments, the following 
points, which confirm old, and suggest new, views, 
were established :— 

1st. Warm-blooded animals exhale nitrogen in 
proportion, from one-fiftieth to one-hundredth, or 
less, of the oxygen breathed. 

2nd. Animals deprived of food absorb nitrogen 
in proportions similar to those in which it is ex- 
haled in the first cases. Animals, when ill, or 
suffering from unusual fvod, also absorb nitrogen. 

3rd. With animals nourished on farinaceous 
food, the carbonic acid exhaled is generally nearly 
equivalent to the onan inhaled. With animals 
fed on animal food, the proportion of carbonic 
acid is much less, in some cases not more, than 
six parts to ten of the oxygen inhaled. 

4th. Consumption of oxygen, compared with 
the weight of the animal, is ten times greater in 
the case of small animals, such as sparrows, than 
with larger ones, as with fowls. This is appa- 
rently due to the exposure of a greater propor- 
tionate surface, and consequently greater cooling 
effect, of the external atmosphere, demanding 
more rapid respiration to keep up the animal heat. 

5th. With hybernating animals, such as mar- 
mots, no unusual phenomena are presented when 
awake, but when in their torpid state they con- 
sume much less oxygep, can live in an atwos- 





phere which would not support them when 
awake, they give off but little carbonic acid, and 
absorb oxygen and nitrogen to such an extent that 
they frequently increase in weight by respira. 
tion alone ; this fact was first observed by M, 
Sace of Neufchatel. 

6th. Cold-blooded animals consume very little 
oxygen, and breathe considerably through the 
skin or by transpiration, jinsects however, from 
the large surface they expose, require as much 
oxygen for their support as mammals. M. Reg. 
nault confirms previous researches which had 
proved that an excess of oxygen in the atmos. 
phere about three or four times the normal quan. 
tity produces no injurious effect, and that hydro. 
gen may be substituted for nitrogen in the 
atmosphere without apparent injury to animal 
life. Mr. Grove showed two small birds which 
had been placed previously to the lecture in a bell 
glass containing oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportions that form water, which were kept 
during the lecture in the same atmosphere, fresh 
gases from decomposed water being continuously 
su oo by a galvanic battery, and the carbonic 
acid produced by their respiration being absorbed 
by lime water, over which the bell-glass was in- 
verted, the birds appeared to have in nowise suf 
fered from having breathed decomposed water in- 
stead of atmospheric air. 

Various other points connected with these re- 
searches were commented on, which our space 
does not permit us to insert. Mr. Grove pointed 
out that valuable researches on the influence of 
small portions of different gases on the animal 
economy, whether healthy or morbid, might be 
made by such apparatus as M. Regnault’s; that 
the admixture of small porticns of gas with the 
ordinary atmosphere might be available in thera- 

eutics. He suggested as an example the pro- 

able influence of an atmosphere containing more 
carbonic acid than usual in promoting sleep, 
Nature, which does nothing in vain, gives us 
more carbonic acid in the night than in the day 
time, and the use as a narcotic of carbonic acid 
would be an imitation of nature, and, therefore, 
probably the least injurious form of medicine. 

By Matteucci’s experiments, which are con- 
tained in a paper communicated by Mr. Grove to 
the Royal Society, it is shown that when an elec- 
tric current is passed, with certain precautions, in 
one direction through the muscular portions ofa 
living animal, the motor nerves only are aifected, 
and the limb is convulsed without any indication 
of pain; while, when the current is passed in the 
reverse direction, the nerves of sensation are -af- 
fected, and the animal cries out, apparently sif- 
fering great pain, but no muscular convulsions 
take place. Mr. Grove mentioned an incident 
which had occurred to him many years ago, ap- 
parently connected with this class of pegs 
An acquaintance of his, who suffered from loss 
of the use of his lower extremities, wished to try 
the effect of galvanism, and Mr. Grove found that 
interrupted galvanic currents, which produced ia 
his own body, or on that of any healthy person, 
violent shocks, or muscular contractions, but 
without pain, produced on the lower limbs of this 
gentleman not the slightest muscular contraction, 
but exquisite pain. 

M. Pasteur observed in the erystallised double 
salt racemate of soda and ammonia two classes of 
crystals, hemihedral in opposite directions, Os 
carefully separating these two sets of crystals, and 
making separate solutions of them, he found that 
one set turned the plane of polarization to the 
right, and the other to the left, while a mixture 
of the two, in proper proportions, produced nd 
deviation in the plane. ‘The chemical constitution 
of all these crystals is the same; thus we get & 
new character of molecular antagonism, preserv 
in the solid and liquid state, under isomeric che 
mical conditions. The same phenomena welt 
observable in other racemates, and in the aci 
procured from these separate classes of crystal, 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Jan. 14.—The following degrees were con- 


oe Masters of Arts. — Rev. T.C. Southey, Taberdar o¢ 
neen’s; Rev. H. G. Merriman, Fellow of New College, 
R. W. Gilbert, Rev. T. Podmore, Fellows of St. John’s ; 
Rev. J. H. P. A. M. Maynard, Pembroke College; Rev. 
E. Coffin, Demy of Magdalen. 
Bachelors of Arts.—E. W. Culsba, Magdalen Hall; H. B. 
Earle, Exeter, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 10th.—Sir Robert Inglis, vice-president, in 
the chair. The Secretary read a report by Capt. 
W. H. Smith, the director, on the collection of 
coins, chiefly Roman, presented to the Society by 
Mr. Kerrich, of Cambridge, some of which he repre- 
sented as being rare; while others were of small 
value, and even of doubtful authenticity. As the 
collection itself is very extensive, he concluded by 
recommending that a more careful classification of 
it should be made; for which purpose a committee 
was appointed, consisting of Captain Smith, Mr. 
Akerman, and Mr. C. Roach Smith, each of which 
is to proceed to a thorough examination of a par- 
ticular division of the coins. Their united report 
and catalogue will be laid before the Society, and 
probably printed. This report was followed by a 
letter from Mr. Milner, of Hull, on a curious Saxon 
font at Kirkburn, near Driffield. The Secretary next 
read a paper by Mr. B. Williams, in which he at- 
tempted to identify the Kingston of the Saxon 
chronicle with the Kingston of the Witenagemot of 
931, and to show that it was not Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Jan. 17th.—Mr. Payne Collier, vice-president, in 
the chair. Lord Albert Denison presented to the 
Society a collection of more than fifty deeds, ranging 
from the beginning of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuries, and relating chiefly to 
lands in the parish of Mottram, in Cheshire, and to 
the families of Godley, Mottram, Royle, and others 
who successively held possession of them. These 
deeds had been placed by their former possessor, 
Mr. Owen, in the hands of Lord Albert Denison, to 
be placed by his lordship where he should judge 
that they would be most likely to be preserved 
safely, and rendered accessible. Mr. J. Evans, of 
Hemel Hempstead, communicated a drawing of an 
urn (apparently of the late Roman period) found at 
Market Bosworth in 1848, with some notes on the 
discovery. The Secretary read a paper by Mr. B. 
Williams on the customs of the manor of Bampton, 
in Oxfordshire, in which he endeavoured to trace 
the remains of many of the old Saxon agricultural 
and local officers and laws. 

Jan, 24th.—Lord Mahon, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Parker of Oxford exhibited drawings 
of painted glass preserved in France, which he 
considered to be of the eleventh century, but 
which we think may more properly be attributed 
to the twelfth. A bronze door-knocker of the 
sixteenth century was exhibited, supposed to be 
the work of John of Bologna, or of some one of 
his school. Sir Henry Ellis communicated some 
original documents, of the sixteenth century, one 
of which was a paper signed by the commanders 
of the ships in pursuit of the defeated Spanish 
Armada, declaring their intentions to follow the 
Spanish ships as long as they remained near the 
English coast, but that they were necessitated for 
want of provisions to refit. The other of these 
documents was an account of persons appointed 
to keep the borders of Scotland, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, and was curious inasmuch as 
it described the position, wealth, and character of 
some of the principal English nobles and gentle- 
men on the borders. Lord Mahon exhibited a 
large and curious collection of Babylonian cylin- 
ders, recently brought by Major Rawlinson from 
the East; and stated that he expected that that 
distinguished scholar and antiquarian would at- 
tend the next meeting of the society to exhibit 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY :—ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
[The important Assyrian matter in this Gazette deserves 
the attention. and constant remembrance, as dafa, of all 
who are interested in these very ancient researches into the 
earliest history of mankind. We have consequently 
arranged in succession the three articles relating to the 
subject.—Ed. L. GJ 

Jan. 19th.—Major Rawlinson, at a very nume- 
rous meeting, began the reading of his long- 
wished-for communication “On the Interesting 
Monuments found on the Site, and in the Vici- 
nity, of Nineveh, the ancient Capital of the Assy- 
rian Empire.” In addition to the members, the 
meeting was attended by a large number of dis- 
tinguished visitors. The Earl of Ellesmere, pre- 
sident of the society, took the chair. 

Major Rawlinson commenced his paper with 
some remarks on the comparative geography of 
Assyria. He showed that the ruins of Nimrud 
must represent the old Biblical city of Calah, or 
Halah, the latter form assimilating very closely to 
the cuneiform orthography of the name; and 
further proofs being afforded by the Greek title 
of Calachene, belonging to the district, by the 
evident connexion of Lachisa (as the Samaritan 
version terms Calah), with Xenophon’s Larissa, 
and by the absolute identity between Hadith, 
which is the Chaldee name for Calah, and the 
Haditha of the Arabs, a large town in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Thetrue Nineveh, an older city 
robably than Halah, Major Rawlinson placed at 
ebi Yunas, opposite to teen and he spoke of 
Koyunjik as the suburb of Mespila, while he 
described Khorsabad as a city named especially 
after the king who founded it, and suggested the 
possible identity of the king’s name, read under 
one form as Sargon, with the title of Sarun, or 
Sarghun, which the Arabs apply to the ruins. 

The chronological question was next briefly 
noticed, and it was stated that although nothing 
positive had been yet elicited from the inscrip- 
tions, as to the origin or duration of the Assyrian 
monarchy, there were still good grounds for as- 
signing the earlier Nimrud sculptures to the 12th, 
or perhaps the 13th, century before the Christian 
era—a date which would pretty well synchronise 
with the temporary depression of Egypt at the 
close of the 18th dynasty, and which would thus 
account for the sudden aggrandisement of Assyria. 

Allusion was then made to the extreme diffi- 
culty of rendering the inscriptions of Nimrud and 
Khorsabad available for the illustration of his- 
tory, owing to the practice which the Assyrians 
followed of distinguishing their proper names by 
the sense, rather than by the sound; so that the 
form of a name could be varied ad libitum, by the 
employment of synonyms, expressed either sym- 
bolically or phonetically. A further source of 
confusion was noticed in the multiplicity of names 
attaching to the different divinities, any one of 
which might be employed in forming a king’s 
name, without regard to phonetic uniformity. 

The paper then went on to examine the Assyrian 
inscriptions. It was stated that the Nimrud kings 
were undoubtedly the most ancient of whom any 
records have yet been discovered on the Tigris or 
Euphrates. Six of these kings who followed in 
a line of direct descent were enumerated by name, 
they were: —Hevenk I. (a name suggested to be 
the same as the Evechius of Alexander Polyhister, 
whom Syncellus identified with Nimrod; Alti- 
bar; Asser-adanpal or Sarcanap ilus; Temen-bar; 
Husi-hem; and Hevenk II. A. earlier monarch, 
whom Major Rawlinson distinguished as Temen- 
bar I., and whom he conjectured to be the father 
of Hevenk I, wasalso spoken of as the original 
founder of the city of Halah, or Nimrud. 

A brief account was then given of Sardana- 
palus, the builder of the N. W. palace at Nimrud, 
and the earliest Assyrian king whose inscriptions 
have come down tous. He was shown to be the 
warlike Sardanapalus, whose tomb was de- 


scribed by Amyntas at the gate of the Assyrian 
capital, and whom Callisthenes took care to dis- 





other Syrian antiquities. 


historical romance. Portions of the dedicatory 
inscription, which is repeated above 100 times 
upon his palace, were read and explained. The 
gods whom he worshipped—-Assarac, and Beltis 
the shining bar, Ani, and Dagon, were duly 
enumerated; and a special note was read on the 
subject of Assarac, the head of the Assyrian 
Pantheon, showing him to be the same as the 
Biblical Nisroch, and comparing him with the 
Chronos of the Greeks. A list was also given of 
the provinces tributary to Assyria at the period 
of the building of this palace by Sardanapalus. 
The list comprised many districts of Syria and 
Asia Minor, the country upon the Tigris, Ar- 
menia, the lands watered by the two Zabs, and 
the lower regions, as far as the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. It was remarked that Phoenicia, 
apparently at this period, had not come under the 
dominion of Assyria, though its ‘conquest must 
have occurred very shortly afterwards, Sardana- 
palus a recorded upon certain votive bulls 
and lions, how, after having passed the great 
desert into Syria he had received the tribute of 
Tyre and Sidon, of Akarra, of Gubul, and of 
Arvad. 

After some further observations on the extent 
and power of Assyria under Sardanapalus, 
Major Rawlinson proceeded to read the annals 
of 'Temen-bar II., who, it was observed, had com- 
memorated his wars upon the black obelisk, now 
in the British Museum, upon the two large bulls 
in the centre palace of Nimrud, and also upon 
the sitting figure discovered at Kileh Shergat. 
The obelisk inscription, it was stated, commenced 
with an invocation to the Assyrian gods, among 
whom the following names could be identified 
with some certainty :—Assarac, Ani, Nit, Artank, 
Beltis, Shemir, Bar; and perhaps also Ammun 
and Horus, Nebe, Tal and Set. Temen-bar then 
recorded his genealogy, naming his father, 
Sardanapalus, and his grandfather, Alti-bar; and 
afterwards went on to chronicle his wars, de- 
scribing the events of each regnal year with great 
exactness, and at the same time with remarkable 
simplicity. These wars appeared to be directed 
against all the nations conterminous with Assyria. 
In Syria Proper the chief antagonists of the king 
were Hem-ithra and Ar-hulena, the rulers of 
Atesh (which Major Rawlinson considered to be 
Hems or Emessa), and Hamuth, who were con- 
federated with the Sheta and the twelve tribes of 
the upper and lower country. These Sheta (or 
Khetta, according to the usual orthography at 
Khors» bad), were, Major Rawlinson observed, 
undoubtedly the same as the Khita of Egyptian 
history. They appeared to be a large tribe, hold- 
ing the entire country between the Syrian desert 
and the Mediterranean; and it was suggested that 
the Hittites of Scripture were either an offshoot 
from, or afragment of, the same nation. On one 
occasion, while the king was in this country of 
Atesh, or Hems, among the tribes of the Sheta, 
he received the tribute of Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Gebal. 

The expeditions of the king, whether directed 
against Syria Proper, or Asia Minor, or Upper 
Armenia, were usually prefaced with the phrase 
—T crossed the Euphrates,” Some hundreds of 
names were repeated of countries, of tribes, and 
of nations, of which a few only could be identified. 

In the ninth year of the king’s reign, he led an 
expedition to the southward, to the land of Shinar, 
or Babylonia, raising altars to the gods in the 
cities of Shinar and Bersippa, and subsequently 
pursuing his march as far as the land of the 
Chaldees, who dwelt upon the sea coast. On two 
occasions, in his sixteenth and twenty-fourth 
years, the king led his armies to the eastward, 
crossing the lower Zab, and, ascending the range 
of Zagros, he recounts his movements in this 
direction against the Arians (the Arii of Hero- 
dotus), the Persians, the Medes, and the Arme- 
nians of Kharkhar. On two other occasions he 





tinguish from the better known voluptuary of 


sent his General, Tetarassar, to wage war upon 
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chief is found the land of Minni, which was un- 
doubtedly,éas Major Rawlinson observed, the 
country of that name associated by the prophet 


Jeremiah with Ararat and Askchenaz, in his de- | 
nunciations against Babylon, and which appeared of two distinct characters. 


the same nations, and among the conquests of this Mr. Layard to Sir John Guest, whose seat, 


Canford Manor, they now adorn, in a manner the 
interest of which may be estimated from the 
following description of them:— 

The sculptures consist of ten bas-reliefs, and are 
Five of them are 


to be the province of which Van was the capital, from Birs Nimroud, and in a very perfect state ; 
as the local title of the sovereigns recorded at the other five (from Koyunjik) are much smaller 
that place very nearly corresponds with the As- in size, and have suffered more from the lapse of 


syrian orthography of Minnie. 


time. Some of the Canford marbles differ, but in 


After following the record through the whole ‘minute particulars, from those of which Mr. 
series of the 31 years of Temen-bar’s reign, Major | Layard has given so faithful a representation in 
Rawlinson made a few remarks on the epigraphs | the “ Monuments of Nineveh.” 


attached to the figures sculptured on the obelisk. 
These he explained as describing the tribute 
brought in from different lands to the Assyrian 
king. The rare animals, about which so much 
ene | has been- excited—that is, the two- 
humped camel, the elephant, the wild bull, the 
unicorn, the antelope, the monkeys, and the ba- 
boons—were stated to er among the tribute 
of a country named Misr, which there were 
eninge for supposing might be the same as 

‘ypt, inasmuch as the sculptures of Khorsabad 
proved that Misr adjoined Syria, and as the same 
name (that is, a name pronounced in the same 
manner, though written with a different initial 
character) was used at Persepolis and Behistun 
for the Persian Mudraya. It was further stated, 
that the only animals specifically mentioned in 
the epigraphs were horses and camels, the latter 
being called, “beasts of the desert with the 
double back ;” and it was remarked that if Misr 
should ultimately prove to designate Egypt, it 
would be omy to suppose that those animals 
had been imported into the country, as curiosi- 
ties, from India. 

In conclusion, Major Rawlinson alluded very 
briefly to the later inscriptions of Assyria. He 
stated his belief that an interregnum occurred 
between Hevenk II. and the king who built 
Khorsabad; but that this interregnum was of no 

at duration, for not only were the titles, the 

guage, and the mythology of the two periods 
almost identical, but the Khorsabad king had re- 
corded his residence in the palace of Nimrud, 
built by Sardanapalus, “the fourth in descent 
from myself.” If, indeed, it was noticed, this last 
phrase were correctly rendered, it would show 
that as Hevenk II.. Husi-hem, and Temen-bar II. 
exactly filled up the interval indicated between 
the Khorsabad king and Sardanapalus, the line 
was considered, notwithstanding the interregnum, 
to have been kept on in a continuous succession. 
At any rate, Major Rawlinson thought that all 
the inscriptions of Assyria yet discovered, 
whether found at Nimrud or Khorsabad, or at 
Koyunjik, belonged to that line of kings known 
in history as the dynasty of Ninus and Semira- 
mis. He did not believe that we had hitherto 
found any memorials of the lower dynasty, or of 
those kings mentioned in Scripture as cotem- 
porary with the kingdoms of, Israel and Judah; 
and he almost expected that if such memorials 
should come to light, Assyria would be found, 
during the period ‘in question, to have been in 
dependence on the lords paramount of Media. 
fore sitting down, Major Rawlinson engaged 
to read to the society, at an early date, a précis 
of all the other inscriptions which he had had an 
sy of examining, observing that the 
Khorsabad (inscriptions furnished the most 
valuable material yet discovered for the early 
geography of the East, and were of particular in- 
terest in showing that a strong Scythic element 
had been introduced into the population of 
Western Asia during the period which intervened 
“between the eras of Nimrud and Khorsabad. 


See 


Some time ago we mentioned the arrival of a 
portion of Ninevite antiquities, which we sup- 
sed were for the British Museum, but on 
inquiry found that they had been presented by 
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No. 1 is a colossal head with a pointed helmet, 
which has three clasping horns, and is ornamented 
with a fleur-de-lis (Rem. of Nin. II. 462). The 
eardrop is in the form of a Maltese cross. The 
dimensions are 2 ft. lin. by 1 ft. 7 in. 

No.2 consists of a Nisroch, or eagle-headed 
divinity, of colossal size. It is very similar to 
that given in Rem. of Nin. (I. 64), andin Mon. of 
Nin, (pl. 36). The following are the only points 
in which the sculpture and the plates differ :— 
The Canford bas-relief has a rosette on both 
bracelets, and has also armlets above the elbow, 
which are not in the plates. These armlets are 
formed of a simple band, the ends of which do 
not unite, but pass beyond each other on the out- 
side of the arm. (Mon. of Nin. pl. 41). In the 
sculpture also there are but two dagger hilts, 
both of which are quite plain; whereas in the 
plates there are three, one of which has an 
animal’s head for the handle. The square vessel 
which the figure carries in his left hand is with- 
out any ornament. Dimensions,8 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. 

No. 3 consists of two gigantic forms—that ofa 
winged priest and his attendant. The former re- 
sembles the Nisroch with the exception of the 
head being human, with stiffly curled beard and 
hair. His head-dress is formed of the horned cap, 
and his ear ornamented with a plain drop. He 
carries the fircone in his uplifted right hand, and 
in his left the square vessel or basket, which is 
ornamented on its side with a representation of 
two worshippers on each side of the cone bearing 
tree of life; above which is a winged circle, 
the emblem of the Triune deity. (Mon. of Nin., 
pl. 34). The attendant is turned in a contrary 
direction. He holds the weapons of his lord, a 
mace, a bow, a quiver and a sword, all richly de- 
corated. The mace (Rem. of Nin. II. 343) is 
adorned with a rosette, and ends in a thong. The 
left hand grasps the bow (Rem. of Nin. II. 341) 
which is seen over the shoulder. The sword is 
fixed in the girdle, the hilt appearing in front; 
and the end of the sheath (Mon. of Nin., pl. 52, 
fig. 2) is formed nearly like that in Rem. of Nin. 
(II. 298), of “two entire lions clasped together, 
their heads turned outwards and their mouths 
open.” ‘The quiver (Rem. of Nin. II. 299) hangs 
at his back, and is suspended by a thong, which 
attaches it to an imperfect ring. On the top of 
the quiver are two lightly traced borders, one of 
the lotus (Rem. of Nin. II. 298, and II. 472) and 
cone (Rem. of Nin. II. 471) and honey-suckle 
combined, and the other a row of ostriches (Rem. 
of Nin. II. 437). This attendant wears round his 
neck a sort of very narrow breastplate, on which 
is carved the frequently occurring ornament of 
the lotus or tulip-flower (Rem. of Nin. II. 298), 
the honey-suckle, and cone. It is slung round the 
neck by astring. Red paint may still be discerned 
on the sandals. (Rem. of Nin. II, 284, fig. 1). 
Dimensions, 7 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. 

No. 4. This slab contains two groups, divided 
from each other by a broad band of inscription in 
the cuneiform character. The upper group is com- 
posed of two kneeling figures, worshipping at the 
tree of life. It is precisely similar to that given 
in Layard’s Mon. of Nin. (pl. 7), but on the right 
of the figures is afragment of another tree. ‘The 
lower group represents two Nisrochs worship- 
ping the tree in a standing posture. The size of 








the figures in this slab is considerably less th®2 
life. The dimensions of the whole slab are 7 ft. 
7 in. by 6 ft. 11 in. 

No. 5 consists of a winged figure standing in 
the act of devotion, and an attendant. The 
winged figure holds in the right hand a cup, in 
the left a bow, with the point on the ground; 
wears the double pointed helmet, and is in gene- 
ral character similar to that in No. 3; but the 
whole dress is far more elaborately and minutely 
decorated, particularly the breastplate, which is 
entirely covered with delicately traced designs. 
The chief of these ornaments are the winged bulls 
(Rem. of Nin. IL 295, fig. 2) Nisrochs, or 
human figures, in kneeling or standing postures, 
worshipping the tree of life; one of the most re- 
markable of these is a man holding in each hand 
by the mane a prancing winged horse (Rem. of 
Nin. II. 461, olthe. of Nin. 44 pl, fig. 1). The 
robes of the attendant also are very highly 
ornamented with the cone, lotus and honeysuckle, 
Nisrochs and the tree of life. There is alsoa 
border of distinct and somewhat large honey- 
suckles and ostriches (Mon. of Nin. 43 pl., fig. 5). 
His necklace and eardrops are plain, and the red 
paint still remains on his sandals. In the right 
hand is a fan or flyflapper, the handle of which 
is very long, and terminates in a ram’s head. In 
the left is the cover or case of the cup held by the 
ring, the handle of which is also curved, and ends 
in a ram’s head, like the fan. The general 
appearance of this attendant, as well as of that in 
slab 3, is similar to those in Mon. of Nin., (pl. 5) 
but the much greater elaborateness and richness 
of detail of both the dresses on this slab leads to 
the impression of its being of more recent execu- 
tion than the four previously described. Figures 
colossal. Dimensions, 7 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. 
Through the middle of slabs 2, 3, 5, there are 
several lines of cuneiform inscription. The above 
five specimens are from Birs Nimroud. 

No. 6. This sculpture contains a horse, on 
which there appear to be seated two figures, one 
less than the other. Behind the figures is a sort 
of box, fastened on the horse by many straps. 
The horse is standing on the bank of a river 
(represented by waving lines and fishes, at the 
bottom of the slab), held by an attendant, jwith 
inflated skin upon his back, prepared to cross. A 
palm-tree is visible in the background. This slab 
is much defaced. Dimensions, 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 

No. 7. A man with a leng lance, in a pointed 
helmet, and a bow and quiver slung over his 
back, holds with his right hand the bridle of the 
horse. He is clothed in armour to the middle of 
his skirt, and a beautiful belt, ornamented with 
rosettes, sustains his sword. A palm-tree appears 
in the background, which is rugged and undula- 
ting in conical mounds. Dimensions, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. Zin. . 

No. 8. This slab represents a man in a pointed 
helmet. His right hand is raised above his head 
in the attitude of striking, with a thong or 
club, two pinioned prisoners, whose dress, like 
that of all other captives, is a sort of kilt, reach- 
ing only to the knees. The fourth figure is 4 
man with a bag slung over his shoulder, and 
another in his hand. This sculpture is very 
much defaced. Dimensions, | ft, 4in. by 1 ft. 5 in. 

No. 9. A group of figures, consisting of two 
male and two female prisoners and their warder, 
who has his arm raised to strikeone of the former. 
Three of the captives carry bowls on their heads. 
Dimensions, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. 

No. 10. Two horses’ heads, similar to those in 
Renains of Nineveh, (II. 353), except that in the 
Canford Marbles the horses are without the plume 
and tassel. A fragment. Dimensions, 84 in. 
by 7} in. 





(From a Correspondent.) 


Mr. Fraser, in his little work on Mesapotamia 
and Assyria (p. 144), thinks Mr. Ainsworth “ greatly 
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in error,” “in the elevation he assigns to the prin- 
cipal mounds on the site of ancient Babylon ;” 


‘64 feet to the northernmost, or ‘ Mujelibé of 
Rich; 28 feet to the ‘ Kasr’ of the same author; 
23 feet to the ‘ Amran Ibn Ali’ mound” (p. 68). 

Rich does not give the elevation of the mound of 
El Kasr, but assigns to that of Amran Ibn Ali about 
50 or 60 feet. To the Mujelibé (S.E., or highest 
angle), 141 feet. Sir R. Porter follows Rich’s mea- 
surements apparently, in assigning 140 feet to the 
highest part of the Mujelibé.. The mound of El 
Kasr, he says, ‘is full 70 feet above the general 
level ;’ and that of Amran Ibn Ali he describes as 
“ quite as high as the Kasr.” 

Niebuhr, who travelled in 1765, does not men- 
tionJthe Mujelibé ; but Beauchamp, twenty years 
after, gives its height at about 180 feet. 

As Mr. Fraser does not give any measurements of 
his own or of subsequent travellers, my companion 
and myself, in a recent trip to the ruins of Babylon, 
endeavoured to ascertain which of these conflicting 
statements approached nearest to truth. The fol- 
lowing are the results we obtained by levelling :— 

Mujelibé of Rich (S. E. angle), 108 feet ; 

El Kasr (the Palace and hanging gardens of Rich), 
40 feet to Athlet’s tree, and 52 feet to highest 
point, S. E. 

Amran Ibn Ali (rough calculation), 54 feet. 

There is another point on the mound of the Mu- 
jelibe, a little retired from the angle of the crest 
taken, which by rough measurement was found to 
be 12 feet higher, giving a total of 120 feet. The 
surface of the top of the mound dips at an angle 
of 3 deg. towards the Euphrates. 

The height of the Birs Nimrud appears to have 
been pretty accurately estimated by Rich at 235 
feet from the plain below to the top of the masonry 
—the height of the mound 198 feet, and that of the 
masonry on the top, 37 feet. 

The direct distance from Hillah to the Birs, which 
has been stated at from 6 to 10 or 11 miles 
(Fraser, p. 132), is 6} miles. The travelling dis- 
tance depends on the state of /the marshy ground 
between it and Hillah, which causes a detour of 
two or three miles. 

The direct distance of the Birs from the El Kasr, or 
Palace, of Rich, is 83 miles, and to the Mujelibé of 
Rich about the same distance. 

The Birs bears from the Mujelibé S. 26 deg..W. 

” Ditto from El Kasr, S. 22 deg. W. 
” Ditto from Amran, S. 20 deg. W. 

Before taking leave of the mounds supposed to 
stand on the site of ancient Babylon, it may be ob- 
served, that the Arabs on the spot invariably called 
the Mujelibé of Rich “Babel,” and the Kasr of 
Rich “ El Maklubeh” — the Overthrown, or Re- 
versed—a fact which bears out the statement of 
Mr. Ainsworth respecting the true nomenclature of 
these two mounds. 

The mound of El Heimar bears E. 6 degs. S. 
from the east end of the Mujelibé. Direct distance, 
8} miles, according to the observation of my com- 
panion. This would place it entirely out of the 
precincts of the Babylon of Herodotus, admitting that 
the Enphrates has not since changed its course—a 
theory of Rennell’s which our observations did not 
tend to confirm. 

The direct distance between El Heimar and the 
Birs, according to Colonel Chesney (Fraser, p. 141, 
Note), is more than 20 miles, and is computed by 
Mr. Fraser at “ not less than 15 miles.” We found 
it to measure 17 English miles—facts which militate 
strongly against the theory which would include 
— these structures within the Babylon of Hero- 

otus, 

The height of the great pile of Akkarkoof has 
been variously estimated by different writers. Ives 
(Travels, pp. 297, 298), states it at 126 English 
feet ; Niebuhr at about 70 feet (Voyage, vol. 2, p. 
248); Rich, following Ives, at 126 feet. Sir R. 
Porter (vol, 2, p. 277) says it stands upon a gently 





gradual elevation, ascending from the perfect level 
upwards of 60 yards. “The height of the Tépesse 
from the summit of the gradual slope, from which 
the more ponderous fabric shoots upwards to the 
towering, irregular top of the whole, may be about 
125 or 130 feet.” 

Our own trigonometrical measurements, made 
with a box sextant, gave 137} feet as the total 
height of the whole from the level plain below. The 
height of the brick-work above the pile of fallen 
rubbish at its base, and the gradual sloping mound 
on which it rests, varies from about 45 ‘o nearly 70 
feet—an elevation agreeing pretty closely with Nie- 
buhr’s measurement, which evidently referred to the 
height of the brick-work still standing above the 
rubbish. 

The willow, but not the weeping willow, yet 
lingers near the waters of Babylon. A venerable 
specimen of this beautiful tree may ‘still be seen 
overhanging the Euphrates, between the Mujelibé 
avd the Kasr; and another of later growth flou- 
rishes in a date grove close to the north of the 
Kasr. Both are within the precincts of the ancient 
city. 

The tree is not the poplar willow, or Gnarab of 
the Arabs, which bears both a heart-shaped and 
lance-shaped leaf on the same tree, but a true 
willow, the Safsaf of the Arabs. 


4. 
N.B.—The measurements are in English feet and 
miles, and the bearings are all magnetic. The 
present variation of the compass is about 8 degrees 
West. . 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Gengraphical, (Notes on Japan Sin-Keang, by 
Dr. Gutzlaff) 84 p.m.—Entomological (anniversary) 8 p.m. 
—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers (Discussion on the “ Artesiod” 
Wei'ls throngh the London and Plastic clays), § p.m. 

Wednesday .—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.— Roya), 8 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.— Royal 
Academy, (Mr. Cockerell’s fifth lecture on Architecture), 
8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution (Professor Faraday on the 
Electricity of the Air), 84 p.m.—Botanical, 8 p.m- . 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Wesatminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 

The Installation of His Highness the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, at Madras. By F. C. Lewis, jun. 
Engraved by F. C. Lewis, and C, G. Lewis. 

WE do not often find talent so closely and dis- 

tinctly hereditary as in the present instance; and 

heartily do we recognize it, since we are indebted 
to it for the above-named very interesting pro- 
duction, and for other Eastern subjects of no 
less characteristic and artistic merit, though in 
themselves possessing minor claims to national 
regard. The Durbar of the youthful prince of the 
Carnatic is every way deserving of attention. It 
was, we observe, painted for His Highness as an 
offering to our Queen, and it represents a cere- 
mony of mingled Oriental and European splen- 
dour, so conducive to the effect of a well-executed 
picture. The portraits of some fifty of our coun- 
trymen are there (the likenesses of some of whom 
who are known'to us we at once distinguish), but 
the leading interest attaches, as it ought to do, 
to the principal figure on the canvas, seated on 
his magnificent throne, and attended by his rela- 
tives and officers of state in the various picturesque 
costumes of their stations and country. In him- 
self the Prince is an object of uncommon attrac- 
tion to the English spectator or reader. His love 
of the fine arts is shown by their patronage thus 
exhibited; but we are informed that his love of 


jliterature equally distinguishes him from the 


great majority of Indian Rulers. Although only 


recently of age he hasa noble library, is in man- 
ners the model of a complete English gentleman, 
in his disposition munificent, and in his mental 
cultivation amply informed and highly intellec- 








tual. This is a rare character for an Eadgtern 
Prince; and not only does honour to the indivi 
dual, but to the Supreme Government which has 
bestowed so much pains on his education, and 
fitted him so nobly for the eminent position he is 
called upon to fill, But we have to apologize for 
this personal pen and ink sketch whilst we have 
the actual resemblance before us; which, never- 
theless, we trust, will be acceptable to our readers, 
few of whom can be acquainted with the young 
and most promising Nabob of the Carnatic. To 
return to our notice. The disposition of so many 
persons is excellently arranged, and there is suffi- 
cient action introduced to relieve the sameness of 
regulated etiquette and rows of lookers on. The 
eye rests immediately upon the Nabob, and his 
brilliant intelligent countenance fixes the impres- 
sion. Altogether we consider the engraving to 
be one of the most meritorious ever brought from 
our Eastern Empire, and well calculated (like 
Seringapatam, the introduction of Jury to Ceylon, 
and others of its celebrated precursors) to obtain 
a large share of popularity at home. The sub- 
ject, as we have said, is full of interest, and its 
treatment of the foremost order. 

The Nautch, by the same artist, has all the 
general, though not the peculiar, interest of the 
foregoing; and may well serve as a companion 
print. The Maharajah Chunder Lal gives the 
entertainment to General Fraser, the British Re- 
sident at Hyderabad; and here again we see the 
capital effects of rich and various, dress, above 
a hundred portraits, and the whole grouped 
with admirable skill. Sikhs, Scindians, Affghans, 
Arabs, and many others contrast with British 
soldiers and civilians, and the whole is graced 
and enlivened by the presence of fair ladies intent 
on witnessing the graceful movements of the 
Nautch in a climate where the enjoyments of the 
dance are denied to themselves. 

Major General Cubbon, whole length, by the 
same, is another proof that English art has 
a proper field in India; and, at least in the 
case of the junior F. C. Lewis, is ably cultivated. 
And we cannot take leave of him with the word 
“junior” on our pen, without being reminded of 
the pleasures we have received, and recorded in 
the Literary Gazette, from the performances of 
his father. We are recalled by these faithful 
transcripts of society and customs in the East, to 
the beautiful translations from the great masters 
which we have owed to the “senior.” We can- 
not forget the copies of Claude and Rembrandt, 
so accurate and vivid as to rival. the originals; 
nor the solemn grandeur of Danby, the striking 
force of Harlow, nor the most elegant and touching 
reminiscences of Lawrence. We see also the 
initials “C. G.’’ on one of these prints: are we 
to have a dynasty of Lewis as long as that of 
France? If so, may it, to the nineteenth genera- 
tion, be as famous and more fortunate! 





Practical Hints on Portrait Painting: Illustrated 
by Examples, &c. By John Burnet, F.R.S. 
4to. Bogue. 

WueEn we consider the extent and the very high 

condition of art, to which portrait painting has 

been carried in England; and when we see the 
great examples of former times approached by 
very few of our living School, we cannot but be 
pleased to see the practical sense, the skill and 
science of Mr. Burnet, thus presented to inform 
the public mind, dnd guide the general taste, 
whilst, at the same time, it lays before the rising 
generation of artists, as well as many who have 
risen toa certain rank, the true principles on 
which they may hope to emulate the Vandyke, 
Velasquez, Rubens, or Reynolds, of glorious 
repute. The author is a teacher, for whose 
opinions and precepts we have ever entertained 
extreme respect. For we have never in him met 
with the fudge of erudition, or the rant of enthu- 
siasm. He knows what he is about, and how 
things ought to be done (and he has done and can 
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‘tifem), and consequently he has no need to 
i -himself in the vapid technicalities or meaning- 
less rhodomontade which we are so accustomed 
* to receive from the dealers in art criticism. 
> There are rules and there are methods of paint- 
portraits of admirable beauty and effect; ex- 
hibitoe orery quality’ by which the great can be 
distinguished from the mediocre—correctness of 
dtawing, tone, colour, chiaro-scuro, handling, 
tive, arrangement, harmony and what not. 
Bn these, the instructive remarks of Mr. Burnet 
are clear and pertinent; and his illustrations, in 
Yarious states of forwardness, leave nothing to be 
mistaken or misunderstood. The references to 
the masters quoted, and the judgment upon their 
Yarious excellences, and the works of those who 
fall short of them, are of infinite value; but per- 
haps we should say that the extraordinary use- 
fulness of the volume will be found in its numer- 
ous details and absolute lessons on every branch 
of the subject. 





The Folding Drawing Models, designed and ex- 
ecuted by B. R. Green and James Fahey. Of the 
utility of this series of models there cannot be a 
question, for they; supply the pupil with the actual 
to study from, in preference to mere copies of draw- 
ings. The objects here are what the artists call in 
the round, so that they can be arranged in an end- 
less variety of groups; with this great advantage, 
that the correct amount of lights and shadows is 
always preserved with truth. 

Pastal Drawing.—There are, or just have been, 
exhibiting gratuitously, in Baker-street, a number of 
pictures, principally portraits, by Isadore Magues ; 
and the artist has achieved that which is rarely 
accomplished, namely, that, independently of their 
being portraits, they more or less, owing to the 
skill of treatment, possess great value as pictures. 
We may instance a very lovely one of Mrs. Michau 
Davis. To increase the difficulty, the whole effect 
is produced without the aid of background, and is 
altogether an extraordinary effort. The material 
used is called Pastal; and it is something new to 
see figures of the life size executed in this manner. 
The group of the Grandchildren of Madame Tussaud 
is beautifully arranged, and in this style perhaps 
the largest drawing in the kingdom. 

The Central School of Design.—On the 16th, 
Mr. Labouchere, supported by Lord Granville 
and Mr. Redgrave (one offthe head masters), dis- 
tributed the prizes among the successful students, 
after hearing a satisfactory report of the progress 
of the school read by Mr. Deverell the secretary. 
The average monthly number of or of both 
sexes in 1848 9 was 383; which had increased 
during the last nine months to the close of the 
year to 423. About £260 of prizes were pre- 
sented, and the principal recipients were Misses 
Alice West, Louisa Gann, Charity Palmer, Eliza 
Mills; Messrs. Johnson, Butler, Griesbach, 
Portch, Slocomb, J. and J. B. George, &c. The 
works exhibited fully justified the rewards and 
encourage the hope of further success in this 
cultivation of native talent. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 

(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Paris, Wednesday. 
From an article of M. Sainte-Beuve, one of 
our most renowned literati, in the Constitutionnel, 
it appears that the public evening readings of the 
works of distinguished authors, which takes 
ce in different parts of Paris for the benefit 
. of workmen, have the greatest success. Some- 
times as many as 300 workmen, all clean and well 
dressed, and some of them accompanied by their 
wives and families, attend these readings, which, 
when necessary, are rendered more interesting b 
the explanations of the readers. The effect whic 
has been produced on the working classes is stated 
to be most satisfactory. The workmen who appear 
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to take most interest in the readings are jewellers, 
designers, engine-builders, carpenters, and cabi- 
net-makers; of printers, it is noticed very few 
indeed attend, either because they are generally 
occupied in the evening, or because they have 
enough reading during the day. One of the 
readers has taken the trouble to note down the 
effect produced on his auditory by the different 
works read, and the result is not uninteresting. 
Thus the poetry of Casimir Delavigne “ gives 
pleasure ;” a notice of Joan d’Arc, from Michelet, 
“very great effect ;” Moliere’s “ Depit Amou- 


reux” and the “ Précieuses” “ very great effect;” | 


Corneille, “ great effect;” Racine, “ not so great;”’ 
Fables of La Fontaine “ amuse, but the ‘ moral’ 
puzzles the workmen ;” Chateaubriand’s “ Martyrs 
and Atala,” “ great effect;” Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s “ Chaumiére Indienne” “ great pleasure;” 
Boileau’s Epistles and Satires, “ little effect;” 
Paul Louis Courrier, “ not appreciated;” Beran- 
ger’s Songs, “less successful than was to have 
been expected:” Voltaire “gives pleasure.” 
Another reader relates that he caused great emo- 
tion by displaying the horrors of civil war as set 
forth in Madame de la Rochejacquelin’s Memoirs 
—a circumstance the more worthy of note from 
the fact that probably all his hearers had fought 
at barricades, and would not be too unwilling, on 
sufficient occasion, to fight again. The same 
reader mentions that accounts of the battles of 
Poictiers, Agincourt, and Cressy caused a very 
painful sensation on the workmen, and that many 
of them subsequently addressed a letter to him 
complaining that he had outraged their sentiments 
of patriotism; but the next evening he set all 
right by explaining that there was no disgrace in 
national misfortunes, and no want of patriotism 
in examining calmly into them. 

Victor Hugo is just now getting a good deal 
abused in the literary set for having declared the 
other day before the Committee on Theatres that, 
in his opinion, the tragedies of Voltaire should 
be classed * parmi les ceuvres les plus informes 
que l’esprit humain ait jamais produites.” And 
certes the great Victor richly deserves the abuse 
he gets, for never did any man of literary emi- 
nence utter a greater absurdity. 

Many of the principal artists of this country 
now make a rule of putting up their pictures for 
sale by public auction, instead of, as heretofore, 
seeking private purchasers, or waiting for private 
commissions. They find the novel plan to 
answer better even than had been anticipated— 
just because they are sure to find purchasers, and, 
what is even more important, to get their money; 
and next, because the prices they obtain are gene- 
rally fair and reasonable. Would not a similar 
sort of proceeding answer in England? In addi- 
tion to the sales of living artists, we have those 
of many private galleries, comprising, some of 
them, works by eminent painters. The prices ob- 
tained have, generally speaking, been very high: 
a Wouvermans, for instance, has fetched as much 
as £1000; a Paul Potter, nearly £800. 

It is not yet positively known whether Lamar- 
tine will or will not retire to the East, to culti- 
vate the vast tract of land which the Sultan has 
conceded to him: the turn which impending 
events in this country may take will decide: but 
the probability at this moment is that he will go 
—leaving in the spring. His most sincere ad- 
mirers—and they are many—are anxious that he 
should go, in order not further to compromise 
himself in the fierce war of politics, 

Whilst authors, savans, and artists in France 
distinguish themselves by knocking down mon- 
archies and setting up republics, or forming pro- 
visional governments, or becoming cabinet minis- 
ters, or par'iamentary orators, or political lead- 
ers—witness Lamartine, Arago, Marrast, David, 
Hugo, and many others,—the booksellers, publish- 
ers and printers of la bonne ville de Paris also 

lay no mean part in public life. Thus the 
Becretary- General of the Provigional Govern- 


ment and the Executive Committee was a book- 
seller—the virtual Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was a bookseller—there were some half-dozen 
booksellers in the Constituent Assembly—a book« 
seller was at one time one of the cabinet minis- 
ters of General Cavaignac and Fresident Bona. 
parte, and there were I know nt how many other 
men of books, or type, or paper, in Prefectures, 
or other public offices of high degree. At this 
present moment, booksellers, publishers, and 
printers have no cause to complain of the lack of 
public distinctions, for, according to the state. 
ment of M. Pagnerre, at a recent meeting of their 
trade association, they have one of their body in 
the Legislative Assembly, two in the Municipal 
Council, two in the Central Commission of Pub- 
lic Assistance, seven at the head of the Comptoir 
National d’ Escompte, one in the Conseil des 
Prud’hommes, one in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and three who are judges in the ‘Tribunal 
of Commerce. 

I mentioned recently that a number of letters 
of de Maistre, the great Catholic writer on public 
| education in Russia, were about to be published, 
| The first of them has appeared to-day, and, from 
|the hasty glance 1 have given it, it seems to 
| me to be only an elaborate and rather dull plead- 
| ing in favour of the maintenance of ignorance, or 
| rather against the propagation of instruction in 

Russia. The letters, it appears, are five in num- 
| ber, were written at St. Petersburg in 1810, and 
| were addressed to the Russian Minister of Public 
| Instruction. 
| Rossini, as was anticipated, finds the Italian 
| Theatre a bad speculation, and he has addressed 
| an earnest appeal to the National Assembly for 
|an-subvention, His chances, however, of getting 
|anything are small, inasmuch as the National 
| Treasury is deplorably empty, and as, moreover, 
his enterprise is mainly beneficial to foreigners. 











NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Belgium.—The fall of snow has been immense, 
crushing buildings, retarding the mails for several 
days, causing travellers to perish, and bringing 
wolves down upon cattle even in their stables, 
The Moselle and Lahn are entirely frozen over. 

The Grandé Féte Artistique organised by the 
artists of Belgium, came off with considerable eclat 
(though with some drawbacks) on the 5th, at 
Brussels. The Heraldhas a good description of 
the theatre and its decorations, and the royal 
visit to the pictures. 

Rauch, of Berlin, is stated to be putting the 
finishing stroke to the pedestal of his equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great, which is to be 
erected on the open space of the Linden, opposite 
the Prince of Prussia’s palace; andit is hoped the 
work may be set in its place by the 15th of Octo- 
ber next, the birthday of the present King. 

The Paris Journals announce the death of 
Madame Grassini, at Milan, a popular singer at 
Paris in the time of the Consulate and Empire: 
she was aunt to the two Grisis. The same journals 
record the demise of Romagnesi, author of many 
popular airs and songs. 

True Benevolencc.—The Prefect of the A. Police 
in Paris, having appealed to the Professor of Books 
to contribute to the formation of a library for the 
use of prisoners, the call has been liberally answered, 
and the Prefecture filled with presents. M. Perro- 
tin, the publisher, Mdlle. Dupayel, a writer on 
education, and M. Rendu, a counsellor to the 
University, are mentioned in the Zimes as among 
the principal doners. 

Produce of the French Printing Press in 1849.— 
There were -printed in France in 1849, 8,276 
works of all sorts,—less by 170 than the number 
published in 1848, the year of the revolution. Of 
this number 7,378 were books in all languages, 
living and dead; 672 stamps, engravings, and 
lithographs, and 226 musical works,—Zhe 7 times 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR 1851. 
Tae meeting at the Mansion House yesterday 
was attended by some five hundred persons, and 
the dais graced by the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, and the attendance of Lord John Russell, 
Lord R. Grosvenor, Lord Granville, Baron Roths- 
child, Sir James Duke, and other aldermen and 
city functionaries, Mr. Jones Loyd, Mr. Cotton, 
&c., &c. Five or six resolutions, in support of 
the plan and its promotion by a liberal munici- 
pal and national subscription, were proposed in 
suitable speeches, and carried unanimously. 
Above £10,000 were announced in the Hail, in- 
cluding Her Majesty’s £1,000, and Prince Albert’s 
£500. Nearly all the Cabinet Ministers gave 
£100 each, and there were eight or nine donations 
of £500. It was mentioned that Sheriff Nicol 
would offer a prize of £500 for the best article in 
broad cloth. Lord John Russell moved one of 
the resolutions, and upon the whole the meeting 
went off very satisfactorily, and is calculated to 
give a great and (we trust) sufficient impulse to 
the undertaking. ‘The Royal Commission will 
nevertheless have plenty to do in bringing it to 
the hoped-for consummation. 





DR. HOOKER AND DR. CAMPBELL. 
Our readers, who cannot have forgotten Dr. 
Hooker’s interesting letter from the Himalaya 
great Table Land of Thibet (dated Tungu, N.E. 
Sikkim, July 25th—see L. G. of October 13., No. 
1708) giving an account of the progress of his 
Botanical researches, in that every way difficult re- 
gion, will be startled with the news just received, 
that our enterprising countryman and his com- 
panion, Dr. Campbell, have been seized and de- 
tained prisoners by the Rajah of Sikkim, de- 
scribed as a “ petty potentate in the Bengal Presi- 
dency.” The names of places in these letters differ 
from those in our correspondence, which related to 
the peremptory journey to Tungu, in spite of the 
equivocations and remonstrances of the guide 
Singtam Soubah, and mentioned Dr. Hooker’s 
intention to return to Darjeeling in September or 
October. This design, however, appears to have 
been forcibly prevented ; and the Calcutta Star 
states that the travellers, after remaining four days 
in Thibet (Cheen), on their return went to Tum- 
loong, the Rajah’s winter residence in Sikkim. He 
would not, and did not, receive either of them ; 
when they determined to go to Chola, a lofty 
mountain two marches off, although they were 
warned not to cross the frontier. They reached 
Chola, and finding Chumbee, the Rajah’s summer 
residence in Thibet, to be only one march further, 
they determined to see it, well knowing it is 
across the boundary and in Thibet. They passed 
the fatal boundary, and were seized upon by a guard 
of 60 soldiers and carried to Choombee or Chumbee, 
prisoners, whence they were ordered to be taken to 
the Sikkim Rajah at Tumloong. Some negotia- 
tions ensued, November 11, 18; and it is stated 
that Dr. Campbell was barbarously used by the 
Rajah and Dewan, who entertained bitter hosti- 
lity against him. The Thibetans, it is added, hold 
the Sikkim Rajah responsible, so that, between them 
and the demands of our Government, he must be 
in a perplexing dilemma. 

E. I. C.’s forces were assembling on the frontier ; 
and latest news from Darjecling, dated December 
1, was to the effect that “ Dr Campbell was still 
inconfinement, but was allowed to write to his 
wife ; “but,” adds the writer,— 

“There is no knowing how all this may end, and 
we still feel rather nervous, as we do not know what 
the Rajah’s intention may be.” 

We entertain no apprehensions of the result, 
for there can be no doubt that the whole power 
of British India would immediately be put forth to 
rescue our brave scientific countryman and _ his 
official friend from the hands of their insolent fop- 
pressors,. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES ROBERT FORRESTER, 


Tue brother of Alfred Crowquill has been taken 
from us prematurely. After suffering long from a 
painful affection of the heart, he died on the 15th 
inst. at his residence in Beaumont-square, in the 
48th year of his age. He practised, as his father 
and grandfather did, in the city as a Notary; but 
was (like James and Horace Smith) devoted to 
literary pursuits, and the author of numerous popular 
productions. Among these, “Castle Baynard” 
was, we believe, the first, and appeared some twenty- 
five years ago. This was followed by a romance 
entitled “ Sir Roland.” He also contributed for 
many years to Bentley's Miscellany, Colburn’s 
Monthly, the Comic Offeriny, and other periodi- 
cals; and has left many unpublished MSS., which, 
we hope, may ere long see the light of day. 

His ready wit and genius, the admiration ‘of his 
friends and acquaintances, cannot be described more 
appropriately than by the following quotation from 
our Immortal Bard :— 

“‘ A merrier man, 
Within the lim't of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal, 
His eye begets occasion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 
While his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So sweet and volub!e is his discourse.”” 


William Westall, Esq., A.R.A, so long and 


favourably known in our native school, died on 
the 22nd, at his residence in St. John’s-wood. 








ROBERT SHEDDEN. ESQ. 


Dear Sir,—In the interesting particulars of the 
Plover’s Boat Expedition, accompanied by the yacht 
“Nancy Dawson,” published in the Lit. Gazette, 
you omitted to mention the name of the owner of 
the yacht, Mr. Robert Shedden, As his death at 
Mazatlan was most likely caused by the fatigue 
attending the arduous voyage from Icy Cape to the 
Mackenzie and back, I am sure you will think with 
me, that his name is deserving of some notice. Mr, 
Shedden was the nephew of Gen. Sir Thomas Mac- 
dougal Brisbane, so well known in scientific circles, 
from whom he early imbibed a desire for accurate 
observation and for the advancement of science. 
He entered the Royal Navy, and served throughout 
the Chinese war, in which he was severely wounded. 
He was mate of the “Conway” when Captain 
Bethune, in that frigate, surveyed the Yant-ze- 
Kiang, as high as,Nankin. Blessed with a splen- 
did fortune, he built in 184% the yacht “ Nancy 
Dawson’’—a perfect model, both in design and 
construction. In this yacht he projected a voyage 
round the world; and, stimulated by the success of 


Sir James Brooke in Celebes and Borneo, it was his H 


intention to visit Japan, which, had he lived to ac- 
complish, would have opened out to science and 
commerce a rich field for future exertion and enter- 
prise. He reached Bombay iu 1848, where his 
adventurous voyage attracted much attention. In 
the Pacific he joined with alacrity in the noble 
search through Behring Straits, and along the 
shore of the Arctic coast of America, the result of 
which you have already given. His praiseworthy 
example requires at the hand of a friend a small 
tribute for the sacrifice he has made. 


Yours, truly, 
Joun SHILLINGLAW. 








MUSIC. 

Théatre Frangais, St. James’s.—It is a subject 
of great wonder to us that amongst the number- 
less composers whose music has been translated 
from the French stage to ours, Herold should 
have met with such disregard, and seen his works 
capriciously mutilated and uncourteously dis- 





en rE iii etiemeunteenemenenbenandieaeatl 
owned, for he is one of the modern composers 
most free from insipidity and bad taste, and we 
are inclined to consider his premature death as 
the greatest loss the lyrical drama has sustained 
of late years in France. Our readers can form 
an opinion on the point, for Zampa, just pro- 
duced at the St. James’s Theatre, may be con- 
sidered as the index of his genius—more so even 
than the Pré aux Clercs. They may occasionally 
recognise the style of Auber; but Herold never 
descends to copyism ; the work is brilliantly scored 
without vulgarity, sentimental without triviality, 
and some of the concerted pieces rise to the high- 
est standard of music. Zampa is, we believe, the 
only —— French opera taken up by her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. Some years ago, before Fornasari 
declined in popularity, that gifted singer under- 
took the principal part, and many of our readers 
remember how well his powerful and rich voice 
interpreted the licentiousness of the reckless 
Pirate. M. Chollet, the Zampa of the St. James’s 
Theatre, is identified with the character which ° 
he “created,” as the phrase goes, in Paris, in 
1831, and in which he contributed largely to the 
prodigious success of the opera. Throughout 
this long and exceedingly laborious part great 
tact and careful management are wholly called 
into play—now more than ever—for not only is 
the music better suited to a barytone than tenor, 
but the voice of M. Chollet, severely tested dur- 
ing many years, is somewhat impaired, has fre- 
quently to meet the exigencies of the score by 
falsetto notes. This is the ee cen many 
great singers, like Moriani and Duprez, have 
undergone for an overtaxed organ. All this, 
however, is done by M. Chollet with such untir~ 
ing care and matured judgment, that the most 
captious, if they perceive, cannot censure the 
clever contrivauce, 

As a dramatic conception, Zampa is a younger 
brother of Don Giovanni, only of weaker stuff— 
a nobleman, a great “ blackguard,” ever prose- 
cuting endless villanies, turned pirate, ‘ pro- 
poses” to the marble image of a girl he had 
seduced, and actually marries per force the bride 
of another man. ‘The said statue, however, with 
more sense than its original, bags the gay 
Lothario, who is 

** Sent to the Devil somewhat ere his time.” 
Leporello himself appears in the person of a 
superstitious Daniel, and completes the resem- 
blance. 

The dialogue, however, is witty, andthe music 
would redeem any libretto; winning melodies that 
sparkle at every step leave no room for cavil. 
The overture, light and capricious, is generally 
well known, but tew here are acquainted with the 
opera, save unwittingly ; and many persons who 
go to St. James’s will be astonished to recognize 
stray bits of sweet music, often and most ungrate- 
fully as without acknowledgment to poor 
erold. 

The first Complainte, 
**D’une haute naissance,” 
written with touching simplicity, and the romance, 
** A ce bonheur supreme,” 
gave Mdle. Charton (Camille) the only two 
opportunities of distinguishing herself, the rest 
of the music being almost exclusively monopo- 
lised by the Pirate. At the close of the first act, 
** Que Ja vaque ¢ cumante,” 
a drinking song with a chorus and burden, be- 
longs tothe highest order of musical composition, 
and was — well sung and acted, as well as 
a capital trio which preceded, in which the 
arrival of Zampa is announced. 

At the outset of the second act occurs a most 

trying cavatine, 
“Il faut souscire a mes lois,’’ 
a bravura song, where the Pirate boasts of his 
licentiousness. M. Chollet gave this admirably ; 
and immediately after the sweet and popular 
Barcarolle, 
“ Douce Jouvencelle,’’ 


one of the most simple and prettiest melodies the 
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French have. These, with a trio between Mlle. 
Guichard (Ritta), M. Chateauford (Dandolo), 
and M. Soyer, the superstitious quartermaster, 
and excellently sung by them, are the most re- 
markable portions of the opera, the third act 
having but one morceau worthy of noticc, 

** Camille revenez a nous,” 
requiring great judgment to be well given, as the 
motif recurs frequently, and should be well 
seconded by passionate acting, and even by 
embellishment. This fell also to the lot of M. 
Chollet, who, throughout the difficult performance, 
showed a most artistical feeling, which was 
warmly appreciated by the audience. 








VARIETIES. 

Society of Arts.—The proposed exhibition of 
Medieval Arts, in March, is sought to be sup- 
ported by personal subscription. This is a new 
feature in the system of the society; and those 
who now seem to be doing for it. The council of 
the Society of Antiquaries, we understand, has 
refused to concur in the proposed Exhibition of 
ancient Art by the Society of Arts, and rather 
pooh -poohed the application of Messrs. Cole & Co, 
for its co-operation. 

Geological Prizes.—The Council of the Geologi- 
cal Society of Dublin, has resolved that three 
prizes be offered by the society, each of the value 
of five pounds in books, to be awarded for the 
three most valuable papers in the order of merit, 
that shall be communicated and read to the society 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1850, on Theoreti- 
cal or Descriptive Geology, or the application 
thereto of any of the kindred Sciences. 

Roman Coins.—Two fine golden solidi of Theo- 
dosius the Great, and his son Arcadius, were 
lately found at Lanyon Quarry,near Penzance; the 
first minted at Constantinople, and the last, in- 
stead of the name of a mint, having the letters 
OC in the place, which is held to signify that the 
coin is of the purest gold. The dates belong to 
the latter part of the fourth, and beginning of the 
fifth centuries, when these Caesars reigned. 

The Britannia Bridge-—The second great tube 
has been raised to its 100-feet elevation, and forms 
by its junction with the other tubes a continuous 
rigid wrought iron highway 1,840 feet long, and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 tons in weight. The 
workmen are now engaged day and night in com- 
pleting the junctions and adjustments. Every ex- 
ertion is being made to have the line complete by 
the end of February for the first trial trains to go 
through. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Anthon’s (C.) System of Ancient and Medizval Geography, 

8vo, boards, 14s. 

Architect and Builder’s Gazette, vol. 1, 4to, cloth, 17s. 

Balfour’s (Mrs. C. L.) Whisper to Newly-Married Pairs, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bryant’s (W. C.) Poems, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Caird’s (J.) West of Ireland, a Field for Investment, 8vo, 6s. 

Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, new edition, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

City of God, a Vision, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Classical Museum, vol. 7. 8vo, cloth, 14s, 6d. ; “ 7 vols 8vo, 
cloth,” 4/, 17s. 6d. 

Clatterbuck’s (Dr. J. B.) Port Phillip in 1849, 12mo, 3s. 

Cobwebs, 18mo, new edition, 3s. 

Dawe’s Suggestive Hints, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Te Larg’s Elementary Instrnetion in Iumination, 12mo, 6s. 

Diary of an Officer in Campaign of Lombardy, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Dod’s Peers ge for 1850. 12mo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Douglas’s (R.) Adventures of a Medical Student, 2rd edition, 
post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Green’s Biblical Dictionary, new ed., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hawthorn’s (N.) Twice told Tales, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

History of England during Peace, vol. 2, royal 8vo, 30s. 

History of Europe, edited by Sedgwick, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Hooker’s Physicians and Patients, post 8vo, cloth, 68. 6d. 

Jackson (J.) on Christian Character, 2nd edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 

Kain’s (G. J.) System of Solicitor’s Accounts, with Plans and 
Explanations of the several Books, 2nd edition, post 
broadside, 3s. 

Kain’s (G. J.) System of Rental Accounts, with Plans and 
Explanations of the several Books, 2nd edition, post 





.. broadside, 3s, 
Kitto’s (J.) Bible History, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
o—~——wr— Tabernacle, pew edition, 4to, 3s, 6d, 








Latham’s Grammar of English Language, use of Schools, 
12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Letters to a Niece, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London Catalogue of Periodicals, 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

Longfellow’s Poems, 18mo, 2s. 

— Seaside and Fireside, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Monro’s Vast Army, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

More Verse and Prose, by Corn-law Rhymer, vol. 1, 5s. 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on History of Rome, by Dr. Schmitz, 
3 vols, 8vo, 11. 4s, 

Palmer’s Land of Promise, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Petral, a Tale of the Sea, 3 vols, 12. Ils. 6d. ’ 

Philips's (J., Esq.) Letters on Special Pleading, 2nd edi- 
tion, 12mce, 3s. 6d. 

Procrastination ; or, Vicar’s Daughter, 3rd edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Read’s (H.) the Hand of God in History, 12mo, 5s. 

Ripley’s (R- S.) War with Mexico, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 

Sandham’s (Miss) Schoolfellows, new edition, 2s° 6d. 

Stathom’s (Rev. J.) Cottager’s Key to Scripture, 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. : 

Translation of Hermann and Dorothea of Goethe, by Win- 
ter, 33. 

Tyas (R.) Favourite Field Flowers, 2nd series, 12mo, cioth, 








's. 6d. 

Vogel’s Illustrated Physical Atlas, royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Watson’s Sermon’s 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Weir’s (Rev. W.) The Highway of Holiness, 121mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

White Jacket; or, World on Board a Man-of-War, by Mel- 
ville, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Wilmot’s Dicty, of Signals, 18m 0, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850 h.m. 5s. 1850 hm & 


Jan. 26 . . . 1212 521| Jan. 30 . . . 12 13 36°4 
27 « «e213 44 31. 6 oe — 13 455 
28 . . ».— 13159] Febol . »— 13 53°7 
29. 6 «— 183 266 











The editor had on the 15th December commenced his first 
attack on me; he never troubled himself to consult the 
work, which was lying on his table, to ascertain the truth of 
his unjust and intamous assertions, but, with the most in. 
excusable reliance on an obscure country paper, publishes the 
extracts, and has the greater impudence of making his 
editorial comments upoz it. 

How very little reliance the army and navy can place in 
the remarks of this journal may now be ascertained. It ig 
evident that if the historical facts are no more investigated 
than the editorial criticisms, there can be as little reliance 
on the one, as justice in the other, The editor shows, in 
every word, his own negligence and culpability,—‘ We 
hesitated (he says) to insert the letter or the paragraph in 
our columns, under the belief that it was Aardly credible 
any British officer of a Christian country could write such 
loathsome trash.’ Strong terms these sir, and yet, disbe- 
lieving, by his own showing, he never takes the trouble of 
investigating his supposed facts; he accuses an officer of 
doing that which no officer of a Christian country should 
do, and publishes to the world that officer’s infamy. ‘To 
you, therefore, I send this refutation of the malicious, 
false, and disreputable attack, and I have only to congratu. 
late myself, since the world is always more prone to circu. 
late malice than investigate truth, that the publication 
occurred in a journal the limited circulaticn of which has 
prevented a more extensive flow of the venom aud the 
falsehood.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. CHAMIER: 

We will endeavour to answer EGomET in our next, 


We are sorry to be obliged to disappoint X. Y. Z.’s houest 
ambition, 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL— 


GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, will open on Monday, the 4th of February 
next, and will continue Open Daily, from Ten till live. Admission 
Is. Catal ls. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#*%e In consequence of the space we have this week devoted 
to the important and interesting particulars relating to the 
Ninevite Antiquities, we are compelled to postpone the con- 
tinuations of the reviews of “Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercules’’ 
and “‘ Ticknor’s Spanish Literature,’’ and also to Ccefer re- 
ports of the Geographical and several other Societies, 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Carmichael, of Edinb . ing us of attempting, “ heed- 
lessly and inadvertently,’’ to frighten our readers, by stating 
that chloroform in labour produces insanity, These are 
hard terms, and almost warrant a departure from our accus- 
tomed courtesy. Mr. C., it appears, isa strenuous advocate 
of the exhibition of Ancesthetics. He asserts that from 
80,000 to 100,000 persons have been chloroformed in Edin- 
burgh, without a single accident attributable to its infl 
We repeat, that four cases of insanity from chloroform have 
becn communicated to the Westminster Medical Society by 
Dr. Webster, and that a Foreign Journal reported the Ber- 
lin cases noticed in a recent Gazette. But the rumoured 
fatal instance near London in our notice seems to have espe- 
cially called forth the remonstrance of Mr. Carmichael, and 
he asks us, as a favour, to give him the opportunity of seek- 
ing out whether the rumour be or be not true. No clue to 
the case would enable him to prove to us that our published 
statement was quite “ unwarranted, and beneath the charac- 
ter for high-minded integrity which the Literary Gazette 
possesses.’’? The rumour is, unhappily, tootrue. We know 
the afflicting circumstances of the case, but, unauthorised, we 
do not feel justified in disclosing names. 


To the Editor ef the Literary Gazette. 
Paris, 23rd Jan. 1850. 


S1rx,—I am indebted to your kindness for no less than 
four notices in my “ review of the French Revolution.” I 
now solicit the publication of this letter in defence, not so 
much of the work above-mentioned, as of myself. 

The Naval and Military Gazette of the 29th December 
has thought proper to publish a long extract from the 
Suffolk Chronicle, full of the most insane ravings, the most 
inconceivable absurdities, disgusting allusions, and ridi- 
culous pretensions, This, Sir, is attributed to me, and 
written, as the editor is kind enough to remark in his 
leading article, from “a recent work on the French 
Revolution.”’ 

You, Sir, who had the persevarence to wade through my 
work, and the kindness to express yourself satisfied with it, 
can vouch that not one word of this ranting insanity is to be 
found in my pages; and you must be well aware that such 
ridiculous absurdity would not have escaped the censure of 
the Loudon press had it existed. 

The rem:rks of the Naval and Military Gazette are cal- 
culated to do me the greatest injury, and my publishers 
the greatest wrong. Who would buy a work of which the 
extract forms a part? or who would countenance an author 
guilty of such blasphemy? But beyond this is another 
injury, and that professional. The navy and army, amongst 
whom the Naval and Military Gazette has its circulation, 
look with some degree of certitude that the information is 
correct when on officer is attacked. The Gazette is con- 
sidered as naval and military history, and, feeling this, the 
editor remarks, ‘‘ We now insert it (the extract from the 
Suffolk Chronicle) that the Service may judge whether we 
are unjust or too severe in describing it as rabid nonsense,’’ 














GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





A8T-UNION of LONDON.— Incorporated _ by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the current 
ear is NOW OPEN. Each subscriber of one guinea will receive, 

in addition to one share in the next annual distribution of Prizes,a 

pair of Line Engravings after T. Webster, R.A., “ The Smile,” and 

“ The Frown,” which may be had at the time of paying the subscrip: 

tion, and a series of Etchings after D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating 

Shakspeare’s “‘ Seven Ages.” 

GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
444, West Strand. 


LEWIS POCOCK, ) Secretaries, 
‘THE NILE.—ABOU SIMBEL.—The new 
Tableau, showing the interior of this Temple by Torchlight, is 
added daily te the exhibition of the Grand Moving PANORAMA 
OF THE NILE, comprising the whole of the stupendous works of 
Antiquity, near the banks of this Sacred River. 
Painted by WARREN, FAHEY, and BONOUN, from studies by 
the latter, made during a residence of many years in Egypt. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock. Stalls, %. 
Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 











STUDIOS FOR DRAWING, 114, New Bond 

Street. Messrs. DICKINSON beg to announce that their 
STUDIOS for the Study of LANDSCAPE and ;FIGURE Drawing 
are open Daily. 





MINERALOGY—KING'S COLLEGE, LON- 

DON,—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.GS., will commence 
the coed et of his course, consisting of Ten Lectures on 
MINERALOGY, with ,a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, 
and of the application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS, The 
Lectures will de illustrated by an extensive Collection of Speci- 
mens, and will begin on Wednesday morning Jan, 30th, at Nine 
o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday. 


Fee, One Guinea. ome 
January 25, 1850, R, W, JELF, D.D., Principal. 





BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
FOLDING DRAWING MODELS.—A series 


of Models on an entirely new principle, consisting of Cottages 
Churches, Bridges, Towers, i. &e., serving as studies in outline, 
light and shade, and colour, are now ready. These models lie 
quite flat when not in use, can be contained in a folio, and from 
their portability, will be found very us-ful to Diawing Masters. 
Each series being contained in a neat box, are admirably adapted 
by their compactness for private families. Advanced series, 3 
guineas; elementary, 2 guineas. To be had of the principal Artists, 
Colourmen, and Stationers throughout the kingdom. 





‘THE GYPSY’S LIFE is a JOYOUS LIFE. 


Song. By E.FLOOD. Price 2s. 6d. London: R. COCKS 
ana CO. “This is a joyous, rollicking song, characteristic of 
the wandering race whose habits it is intended to represent. 
‘The illustrated frontispiece makes really a very pretty picture, 
and is only equalled by the quality of the contents behind it. 
Vide Bell’s Messenger, January 12. New burlington-street. 








JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guine® 
each, cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
MR. THACKERAY’S NEW WORK, 


REBECCA AWD ROWENA. 


By M. A. TITMARSH. 5s, plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 


THE OGILVIES. 


A Novel. 3 vols: 
“The book is charming.”—Atheneum. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECH 


5 
“WITH ELUCIDATIONS. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
= 4 vols., post 8 vo,, 42s, 


ROLAND CASHEL 


By CHARLES LEVER. 8 vo., 21s., with 40 lilustrations, 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 


By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Vols. 1,2, 3, price 10s. 6d. each. 
“Mr. Craik’s design appears to us to be an extremely 
good one.””—Examiner. 


‘MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 


By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Cheap Edition. 5s. 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 


. MONTALBA. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyie. Small 8yo. 9s. 
‘‘We have not seen such a clever book of Fairy Tales 
since those colleeted by the Brothers Grimm.”—Ezxaminer. 


A BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


By LEIGH HUNT, 
With 80 Illustrations. 2 vols., 12s, 
“This book will be perused with pleasure by both young 
and old,’’—Sun, 





x. 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, 


THE INFERNO. 


Translated by J. A, CARLYLE. 
; Post 8vo., 14s. 
“A rich storehouse of literary wealth, and wisdom and 
genius.”—Literary Gagette. 


LINES AND LEAVES. 


By Mrs. ACTON TINDAL. 
POEMS. 
Feap., 6s. 6d. 
Il. 


HIGHLANDS” AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC. 


_. By A. A. PATON. 
‘tn. With Illustrations. 2 vols., $2y. 
e have not read for some time a more agr y 
of travels.”’—Examiner. eines 


FANNY HERVEY; 


oR, 
THE MOTHER’S CHOICE, 
“ne os 2 jo post 8vo., 18s. 
. This novel is entitled to rank among th 
fiction,’—John Bull. seateaseeaial 


XIV. 


THE HALF SISTERS. 


By Miss JEWSBURY. 2 vols., post 8vo, 18s. 
“ A story full of interest.’’—Atheneum. 
xv. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE 
GREEKS AND TURKS. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, Ys. 


“ Pages full of grace, sweet om . 
Chronicle. . os and variety.””»—Morning 


RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


om Rah eeeairan a D. Post 8vo., 9s, 
me of the best 8 on New South Wal le 
peared.”—Spectator, ; asesetanaien 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 


ON THE CAUSES of the SUCCESS of the 
ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640~1688, By M, 
GUIZOT, 8yo. 6s. 


2. 


MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Vol. L., 8vo. 


3. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR, 3 vols. Svo. 42s, 


4, 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENG- 
LAND. By LORD CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


5. 
A SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 


STATES. By SIR CHARLES LYELL 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 18s. 


6. 

LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence. By THOMAS H. DYER, 
Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

7 


THE MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 3rd Edition. - Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


8. 
HISTORY of COLUMBUS, and HIS COM- 


PANIONS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 3rd. Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


9. 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS ; 


Houses of CrawrorD and BALCARRES. 
LINDSAY, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


or, the 
By LORD 


10. 


RESEARCHES and DISCOVERIES at 
NINEVEH. By AUSTEN H. LAYARD. 4th Edition. 
Plates, 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


ll. 


THE MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, illus- 
— from Drawings made by Mr. LAYARD, 100 Plates. 
olio. 


12. 
THE HEIRESS IN HER MINORITY. By 


Author of “ Bertua’s JourNatL.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


13. 
ETRURIA; ITS CITIES AND CEME- 
TERIES. By GEORGE DENNIS. Plates. 2 vols. 


8vo. 42s. 
14, 


DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. By 
SIR J. G. WILKINSON, Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


15. 
A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. By CAPT. 
JOSEPH D, CUNNINGHAM, Maps. 8vo. lds. 
16. 
“A TOUR in SUTHERLAND. By CHARLES 
ST, JOHN. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post Svo. 18s, 
17. 
HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA. By 
JOHN PAGET. 2nd Edition, Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
18. 


ITS DESTINY. By 
(Just 


TURKEY AND 
CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 2 vols. svo. 
Ready.) 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. New 
Edition, Vols, 1. and Il. 8yo,32s, 


1: 

Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Viginette. Square crown 8vo, 
21s.; calf extra, by Hayday, 30s. 


11n. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. New Edition, complete in one volume; with 
Portrait and View of Combe Florey Rectory. Square crown 
8vo, 2ls.; calf extra, by Hayday, 30s. 


Iv. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE. 
BOOK, Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter. Szconp 
series: SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Square crown 
8vo, 18s- 


v. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRES- 
PONDENCE, Edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey. M.A. 
Vol. II, with Portrait and Landscape. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 

The BOOK of RUTH. From the 
Scriptures. Illuminated, in the Missal Stole, by H. N. 
HUMPHREYS. Square fscap, 8vo, 21s. in deeply em- 
bossed covers. 


Vile 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Medium 8yo, 21s,; morocco, 42s, 


The CABINET LAWYER. Fifteenth 


Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, Fcap, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


1X. 

ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 

ERY BOOK. Ninth Edition, with Additions and Im- 
provements. Fscap, Svo, Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


x. 

A TREATISE on a TAX to SUC. 
CESSIONS to REAL as wellas PERSONAL PROPERTY, 
and the revival of the House Tax. as substitutes for the 
Income Tax. By P. B. BRODIE, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Nearly ready. 
il. 
The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and 


the Rey. J.S. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST 

PAUL. 2 vols, demy 4to. very fully illustrated. Part II* 

price 2s. [On Thursday next’ 

*,* In course of Publication in Monthly parts, price 2s, each, 
12 


The VILLAGE NOTARY:a 
Romance of Hungarian Life. Translated from the Hunga- 
rian of Baron Eotvos, by G. WENCKSTERN ; with intro- 
duction by F. PULZKY. 3 vols. post8vo. [Next Week, 


13. 

NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq-, With Illustrations, &c. 
by Lieut. BIDDULPH, Royal Artillery, 8vo, Map, Plates 
and Woodcuts- [On February 6. 


14. 
MODERN STATE TRIALS, revised 
and illustrated ; with Essay and Notes, By W- C, 
TOWNSEND, Esq., M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. . 


15. 
IMPRESSIONS of SOUTHERN 
EUROPE—Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, &c. By 

WM. H. BAXTER, Esq. 8vo. 


16. 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of CAR- 


DINAL PACCA. Translated from the Italian, by Sir 
GEORGE HEAD, 2 vols. 8vo. [On February 6. 


17. 

REASON and FAITH; their Claims 
and Conflicts. By HENRY ROGERS... Reprinted (with 
Additions) from Tug Ep1nsuncns Review, No. CLXXXII, 
F cap. 8vo 


18. 

The SOCIAL CONDITION 
and EDUCATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and 
EUROPE. By JOSEPH KAY, Esq., M.A. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 


PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


By HARRY HIEOVER. With Two Plates, one repre- 
senting ‘Going like Workmen;’ the other, ‘ Going like 
Muffs.’ Feap. 8vo- 





London ; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonomaNs- 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES. 
Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporatiun, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 

A Low Fixed Rate without participation jn Profits. 

Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 


treated. 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834; 8, 
Waterl:o place, Pall mall, London, 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, st. Vincent. place, Glasgow; 4, College green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 

cember, 1847, is as follows: 














Sum Time Sum added to/Sumaddedto} ,, os at 
Assured, Assured. Policy in 1841,|Policyin 1848)? ‘ 
——————“ | eath. 
5,000 lis yrs. 10 months,| 683 6 8 | 78710 0 | €647016, 

5,000 lia years 500 0 0 787 10 @| 6287 109 

5,000 |10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0} 6087 109 

5,000 | 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0| 5887 10 

5,000 | 6 years are: 675 0 0| 5676 09 

5,000 | 4 years oo ow 450 0 0} 5450 09 

5,900 | 2 years ¢ 225 0 0) 5225 09 








The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for Ife. Every information afforded on application te the Resi- 
dent Directer, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 





CORPORATION OF THE AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a Perpetual Assurance Office, Incorporated 
by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706.—Office, 50, Fleet-street, 


ndon. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 

_ Devon. Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Francis Boott, M.D. James Pulman, Esq. 

Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. | John Round, Esq- 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. | Theophilus t hompson, M.D. 


Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence 
for granting Assurances on Lives, There is no ‘proprietary 
ly, and the whole of the profits belong to the assured. 
Policies are granted either on the principle of an immediate 
pertirieetien, in the surplus capital in case of death, or on the 
mus principle. The bonus is appropriated query seventh 
year, and may be applied to the reduction of the future pre- 
miums, or surrendered for an immediate payment of money, 
Assurances are likewise granted for specified or tixed sums, at 
reduced rates ot premium, and on every contingency depend- 
ing on the duration of life. 


THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





EDP. J. DENT, by distinct 


appointments. Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. 


H. Prince Albert, and 
H. L. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four boles, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
eaamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
tg te silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE'’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Har realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or ir the nursery, for infants. The 
“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 


alkaline composition 

A more detergent ptic, with | petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” ls prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, fiom experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children's heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispeosary Soap, being at a moderate priee, isavailable for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many eases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


Aditi 








MECHTIS DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and TEA- 


CHESTS, 4, Leadenhbali-street, London, eombine all that is 
superb and cheap, with the most approved patt-rns, i d bv 


This Day, 
PARLOUR LIBRARY, NEW VOLUME. 
being TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. By the 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” Price 1s. boards, 1s 6d., cloth. 


also 
JAMES’S WORKS in the PARLOUR 
LIBRARY.—Now Ready, The GIPSY, and ONE IN A THOU- 
SAND. Price 1s. each, boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
The ROBBER. _ By theJsame Author, nearly Ready, 
Simms and M’lotyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, 


nd 
Donegal-st reet, Belfast. ‘ 





Now ready, complete in one volume, price 5s. 


HUMBOLDT'S NEW WORK: VIEWS 
OF NATURE, or Contemplations of the Sublime Pheno- 
mena of Creation. Translated by E. C. Otte and H. G. Bohn, 





and p rec idation ot the Author. No pains 
have been spared to render this the best and most complete 
edition. It is printed unitorm with Bohn’s edition of Cosmos. 
It has « fine coloured view of Chimbvrazo, a fac-simile letter 
from the author, translations of the Latin, Spanish, and 
French quotations, a very complete index, and other ad- 
vantages. 

HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden. 





IeLUs price 5s. per volume, 
BORN’sS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. On 
the Ist of February, Vol. 4, containing 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
SONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Embellished with 30 Portraits, beautifully engraved on Steel. 
‘The remaining volumes will a punctually until the eight 
volumes are complete, atter which wil follow other works of 
the same high character. 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Bobn’e Classical Library fur February, 
IVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, literally trans- 
lated, Vol. 3. The former volumes are Aristotle, 
Zschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato’s Works. 
HENRY d. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Bohn’s Scientific Library for February. Price 5s. 
HAND BOOK OF GAMES, by Amateurs and 


Professors, comprising new and complete Treatises on all 

the principal Games of Chance, Skill, and Manual Dexterity ; with 

especial attention to Whist, Picquet, Cribbage, and other Card 

Games; Rouge et Noir, Faro, &c.; Billianis; Draughts (Polish 

and English); Backgammon; American Bowls; &c. &c. LIllus- 

trated eo Diagrams. 
a3 


NRY G. BOHN. York Street, Coent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 31st will be published, price One Shilling, Number 10 of 
AVID COPPERFIELD tHe YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Charles Dickens, 
With Illustrations by Habiot K. Browne. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Numbers, 
. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





[HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD, Edited by Mrs. LOUDON. Part I. will be 
published on the 3st instant, price Fourteen Pence. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, 





SECOND EDITION OF SKETCHES OF CANTABS. 


KETCHES OF CANTABS.—THE SECOND 

EDITION, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges, with Two 

Hilustrations, engraved on Steel by HABLOT K, BROWNE 
(Phiz), is now ready. Price 3s. 6d. 


London : Earle, 67, Castle-street East, Bernersstreet, 





Just Published in foolscap 8-vo., price 5s, 
N EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF 


the Free Church, as advanced by the Rev. R. Buchanan, 
D.D., in his “Ten Years’ Conflict,” By John Wilson, D.D,, 
Minister of Stirling. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 
London: Hamiltor Adams & Co., 33, Paternoster-row, 








In the Press, 


Look ies TO THE CROSS; 
or, the Right Use of Marks and Evidences in ascer- 
taining our Spiritual State. 
BY THE REV, W. CUDWORTH. 
First published in 1745, now reprinted with Preface and 
great additions, 
BY THE REV. H. BONAR, KELSO, 
Kelso: J. & J. H- Rutherfurd, Market Place; Oliver & 


Boyd, and Johnstone & Hunter, Edinburgh; and James 
Nisbet & Co., Loudon. 





himself, manufactured on his own premises, where may be seen 
some of the richest specimens in the world uf Papier Mache Goods, 
Dressing-cases, Bagatelle-tables, Ivory Chessmen and Chess-bords, 
ried Care Se Seinen i fact eversthing for the work tab! 
and dres:ing toilet, layedin a style of elegance pot su: passed 
by any in this kingdom, Mechi is the sole ond original a Mor 
the ted Tooth-brushes, Magic her! and Paste, the Pecu- 
liar Razor, the Cushioned lle-tables, and various im- 
provements in Portable Desks and Dressing.cases combined. 


8vo, Cloth, Price Four Shillings. 


DUCATIONAL OUTLINES, AND OTHER 
LEITERS ON PRACTICAL DUTIES; to which is added, a 
Journal of a Summer’s Excursion, made by the Author and her 


London ; Groombridge and Sons, 5, Patermoster-row, 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 

In February, price 5s. with a Portrait of Sir Jolin Franklin, 

EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 

ART for 1850, exhibiting the most important Discoye. 

ries and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of 

Science and the Arts, By Joun Timas, Editor of the 
* Arcana of Science.” 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JOHN BURNET. 
Just Published, in Demy 4to. with Twelve Illustrations, 2\s, 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Practical Hint 
on Portrait Painting. Illustrated by Examples from the 
Works of Vandyke, and other Masters. By Jonn Burner, 
Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rembrand 
and his works,’’ &c., &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 








Just ready, handsomely bound, 8vo,, price 10s, 6d, 


FE, VANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By H 
4 W. Loncretitow. Beautifully illustrated with 45 En. 
ravings on Wood, from Designs by Jane Benham, Birkle, 
foster, and John Gilbert. 

David Bogue, Ficet Street. 





Now Ready, Part I. containing 6 Plates,imp. 4to, 


VESTIGES of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
finished Etchings from Original Drawings, with Des. 
criptions, Historical Associations, and other References, ‘by 
J. WyxeHam Arcuer. Price 6s.; India Proofs 10s, 64; 
coloured after the Original Drawings, 12s. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just Published, Dedicated to the Lady Augusta Cadogan, 


N ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in the ART 

of ILLUMINATION and MISSAL PAINTING, with Instr 
tions for Copying for the Student. By D. DE LARA. Price t 
Handsomely bound. 
London: Ackerman and Co., 96, Strand. 





LORD ORMONDE’S NEW WORK. 

This day is published, with Woodevts, a Map of Sicily, with Sixteen 
Illustrations, engraved by Cook, of the most remarkable Views it 
Antiquarian Remains.—One vol. royal 8vo, rich cloth, price One 
Guinea, 


AN AUTUMN in SICILY. Being an Accountof 
the erineipal remains of Antiquity existing in that Island; 
with short Sketches of its Ancient and Modera History. By the 
MARQUIS of ORMONDE. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Publishers, Grafton-street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT, 
Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


A DVENTURES OF A MEDICAL 

STUDENT. By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeo, 
Royal Navy. With a Memoir of the Lifeof the Author. 

“There are few who read one of these stories that will mt 
go on through the whole; and we can promise those who 
take up this velume much pleasant reading. with passages d 
great power, and scenes of thrilling interest’"—Daily News, 

“These tales frequently exhibit force and power. Th 
author is fond of the marvellous and _terrible, and sometime 
deals with his materials with novel etiect.”—Atheneum. 

“We cannot imagine more delightful reading than ths 
volume.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

London:.William legy and Co., 85, Queen-street, 
7 Doors from Cheapside. 





THE TEACHER’S COLLECT-BOOK. or the 
CHURCH COLLECTS ANALYSED and ILLUSTRATED, fw 
the use of FAMILIES and SCHOOLS, By the Rev. HENRY 
KITTON, Curate of Oswaldtwisle, Blackburn. 18mo, half-bd, 
pp- 316. 2s. 6d. 


By JAMES JOYCE, A.M., Vicar of Dorking, 
HYMNS WITH NOTES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE POOR OF MY FLOCK, 
Foolscap 8vo, Cloth Extra. 1s. 

J. J. Guillaume, Chester.square, Londoa. 





ARNOLD’S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8vo, price 7-. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outlive) 
FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS ; intended # 
a Comp inion to the “ Historie Antique Epitome.” 
Edited by the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Feilow of T.inity College, Cambridge. 
«These Maps are execut+d with great accuracy, and appares! 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are 
reat fau ts of all our small maps, We think Mr. Arnold suc 
| as always: an. he has done his part to render geography® 
it should be, an additional inducement for Bcd te Aim 5 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


DR. J. P. NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. A New Edition, in royal octavo, splendidly 
illustrated with large Plates of Clusters and Nebul recently 
discovered by means of the great Telescope of Lord Rosse, 
and Symbolical Sketches by the late David Scott, Esq. ls. 


HESPEROS : or Travels in the West. By Mrs: 
HOUSTON, Author of “Texas and the Gulf of Mexico.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo, 14s, 


HOMERIC BALLADS; the Greek Text, with a 
Metrical Translation and Notes, by the late Dr. MAGINN; 
carefully revised. 63. 


_- 


THE CITY of GOD: a Vision of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future. Being a Symbolical History of the 
Church of all Ages, and especially as depicted in some of the 
Scenes of the Apocalypse, Post 8vo, 8s. 





THE STAR of the WISE MEN: aCommentary 
on the Second Chapter of St. Matthew. By R. C. TRENCH, 
B.D,, Professor of Divinity in King's College, London, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 33. 


PORT PHILLIP in 1849. By J. B. CLUTTER- 
pe, iD. Niue Years Resident in the Colony. With a 
ap. 3s. 


eee 


BOHEMIAN POEMS, ANCIENT & MODERN. 
Translated from the Original Slavonic, with an Essay, by 
A. H. WRALISLAW, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 5s. 


THE SEA-SPIRIT and other POEMS. 
Mrs. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON. 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. Foolscap 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
London: JOHN W, PARKER, West Strand. 


By 





SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by Thomas Bourn, 


(HRONOLOGICA L, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
Btn ICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12th 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 13th Edition, with Additions by 
George Frost. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. With QUESTIONS 
for EXAMINATION, and an Appesdia, by which the Constellations 
May be easily known. 15th Edition. 12mo, 6s. bd. 

KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 2s, 6d. sewed. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edition. 12mo, 4s. bd. - 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW TESTAMENT; 
describing the Principal Plices in Judea, and those visited by St. 

wl; and narrating the most important Occurrences recorded in 
the Evangelical Histories. With Maps. 6th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d.bd. 

ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 23rd Edition, 8d. 

London: Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co* 





SMITH'S SACRED ANNALS, VOL. IT. 
Just Published, separately bound in two parts, Post Octavo, Cloth 
Price 12s, 

THE HEBREW PEOPLE: or, the History 

and Religion of the Israelites, from the Origin of the Nation to 
the Time of Christ. Deduced from the Writings of Moses and other 
Inspired Authors; and Illustrated by Copious Reference to the 
Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World. 
; ew SMITH, F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
oe Britain and Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, 

+» ke, 

. “Judgment and piety go hand in hand in reconciling the difficul 
tits which have perplexed the wisestand most pious in all ages.”"— 
Literary Gazette 


“A pleasing and instructive illustration of the Biblical records 
of God’s ancient people.” —Patriot. 


“It is a production of superior excellence. It indicates laborious 
tesearch, manly independence of thought meek, deference to 
Divine authority, and profound reverence (for sacred thiogs.”— 
Scottish Guardian. 

“It is elaborate and excellent. To divinity students, to oor 
literary youth in general, and, indeed, to all who aspire to an in 
telligent use of the Old Testament, this fruit of Mr. Smith’s labour 
will be truly valuable.” — Wesleyan- Methodist Magazine. 

“Suitable for school and congregational libraries, where they 
may entirely supersede the less readable volumes of Russel and 
Prideaux.”—Christian Times. 


“Two well-written and useful volumes.” — Weekly News. 
“A work which cannot fail to take a foremost place am 
: ch ca ong the 
Productions of its class,”"—British Banner. “ . 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


LONDON: 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED, TO BE CONTINUED OCCASIONALLY, 


Price One Shilling each, 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
EDITED BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
No. 1.—THE PRESENT TIME. 
No.2—-THE MODEL PRISONS, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON Ist OF MARCH. 


136, STRAND. 





KLLEN © 


This Day is published, in 3 vols., post 8 vo., 


LAYTON; 


Or, THE NOMADES OF THE WEST. 
A ROMANCE. 


By §. D. HUYGHUE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half bound, the Eighth Edition of 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
4k ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
Son, With Questions. 


By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately published,} 
LEITERS on the ELEMENTS of ROMAN HISTORY, (With 
Frontispiece.) 2s. 





Now Ready, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 
EVADNE; or, an EMPIRE in its FALL. By 
CHARLES ROWCROFT, author of “ Tales of the Colonies; 
or, the Adventures of an Emigrant;’ “Fanny the Little Milliner; 
or, the Rich and the Poor.” 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, Ed- 
inburgh. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo., price 5s. 
A LETTER to the QUEEN on a late COURT- 
+4 MARTIAL, By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., F.R.S., Barris 
ter-at-Law. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and W. 
Benning anu Co., London. Tobe had of all booksellers, 





This Day is Published, in 8vo., price 6s., by post 6s. 6d., 
THE PLANTATION SCHEME ; or, the West 


of Ireland as a field for Investment. By JAMES CAIRD, 
Farmer, Baldoon, Author of ‘‘ High Farming under Liberal Co- 
venaats.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. To be had of all 
booksellers. 





THE LATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON. 
In small 8vo., price 6s, the fifth Edition of 
PRACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE cf the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel‘ 


Brighton. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo., price 3s.; by post 3s. 6d., 


AN APPEAL to the COMMON SENSE of the 
f COUNTRY, regarding the Present Condition of the Indus- 
trious Ciasses, and Exposition of the Effects of what is called Free 
Trade on British Agriculture, and the classes dependent upon it, 
as well as on the g-neral Prosperity of the Emp re. By DAV 
LOW, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and London. To be 
had of all booksellers. 











Just Published, in 8vo, Price 12s. 
THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL. By the Rev. 
JAMES M‘COSH, A.M, 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
London, 





Now ready, 2 vols., 8vo, 24s., 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. By R.S,. RIPLEY, 
Brevet-Major in the United States Army, First Lieutenant 
of the Second Regiment of Artillery, &c. “With Maps, Plans 
of Battles, &c. d 7 ; A 
“The author has written in a bold and impartial manner, is 
clear_in_his desc rigtions, and painstaking in his details.”— 
New York Literary World, 
Sampson Low, 160, Fleet-street. 





GOVER’S ORIGINAL AND ONLY REVISED EDITION 
Now Ready, Complete, Price 5s., Cloth, Lettered, with Ten 
Maps and Pilates on Steel, Finely Coloured, 


HE EARTH AND MAN; or, Comparative Bhysi- 
cal Geography. | Professo rGUIZOT. ‘Translated by 
Professors Felton and Agassez. Vol. I. now published. ¢s., 
with 5 Maps. 
“This Edition is revised and illustrated by Maps from 
Berghauo aud Kail Ritter, and other high authorities.”— 
Spectator. 


“The Maps are highly useful illustrations.” —Lilerary Gagette. 


In a few days, Price 7s. 6d., Cloth, Lettered, 


COMPANION to the WORKS of HUMBOLT 
and Mrs. SOMERVILLE’S GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from 
Beighaus, Kail Ritter, Elie Beaumont, Ami Boue, Schouw, 
and other high authorities. 


THE HAND ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Comprising 25 Maps on Steel, eugraved in the first 
manner, and finely coloured. By the Editor of the “ University 
Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “Compound Atlas,” “ World at 
the Reformation.” 


Price 3s. 6d., Large Imperial, Cloth, Lettered, 


DR. NOGLE’S ILLUSTRATED PHYSICAL 
ATLAS of Nine Maps on Steel, full coloured. With 300 drawings 
of anitnals, plants. Ree., with descriptive Letterpress. Kecom- 
nended by the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin. 

London: Edward Gover, Sen., Prince®;treet, Bedford-row; 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Co.; Ayllott and Jones. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








MR. NEWBY'S 
NEW WORKS: 


Now ready at every Libeany. 
3 vols, 


COURTSHIP ‘AND WEDLOCK. 


By the Author of “The Jilt,’? Cousin Geoffrey,’’ 
“* Life of a Beauty,” &e. 
I. 


In 3 vols. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


“One of the most talented —— remarkable productions of 
Lady Bulwer Lytton has a vigorous imagination, a 
lively wil wer of eloquence, and skill in the pro- 
duction 0 dramatic effect.—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 
*Men will hardly be able to comprehend its intensity— 
women . it is a remarkable performance, and will attract 
universal notice.—Literary Gazette. - 
“We know ot no novel of late years so intensel Wy interesting 
as the ‘ Peer’ 's Daughters.’”—New York Literary World. 
111. 
In 3 vols. 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
By the Author of “* My Sister Minnie,” &c. 
“Tt gzhibis Mrs- Daniel’s wonted elegance of style and 
“108-” 
Pa We must ‘Tank this production as one of the ‘upper form’ 
of its class.”—. 


Mr, G,P.R. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
In3 vols. £1 11s. 6d. 
DARKE OF 





’ “HISTORY. 


By the author of “ The Woodman,” ‘“ Darnley,” &c. 

“Tt must at once pose a popular book; a book to he 
Mind by the old and prized by the young ; an excellent book 
to place in the 
dg Fy them with a 


hands of the you 
full 
that not merely of 


serve to _— them, it cannot 
taste for the study of history, and 

English history, but the history of every other country in 
Europe.”—Morning Herald. 


because whilst it will 


Beautifull Mecteated, Price 5s. 
TMAS 8 ws. 
A TALE OF THE DISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN. 


“ Worthy of Dickens in his happiest moments.”—Gloucester 
Standard. 


“Tt with it an excellent. moral in favour of the 
working classes, and espocsaily of & females doomed to the 
starvation of the needle.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

vi. 
In 2 vols. 
LIFE’S SUN 


A NOVEL, BY MISS H. M. RATHBONE, 
Vil. 


In 3 vols, 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Recollections of a French Marchioness.” 
Vill. 


¥ In 3 vols. 
THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


BY pouss § BERRY TORR, ESQ. 
6: f Torr’s pleteres of rural econes are charming ; | life-like 
as the farm-yards ot M ut 1 and refined by 
an arer taste.”——Court 7, 
**In all the es there is an honest, cordial, healthy, 
English morality. —Court —— 





T oi, 
THE eclsuie CALF. 


OR RAILWAY FRAUDS, 
: Not only have we Mr. Hudson and the Duke of Bocking- 
ham brought upon the stage, but also the Marquis of London- 
derry, Miss Burdett ee ae oe and other individuals.”-—Times, 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. Price £2 2s. 
THE}JHISTORY (OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 

BY JOHN MILEY, D.D. 

Author of “‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


Il. 
: In 2 vols. For the 29th. 
THE LADY OF THE 
A NOVEL, BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
111. 
In 3 vols. 


4 Novel by MRS. GORDON, author of “The Fortunes 
of the Falconers,”” 


Iv. 
On the 15th of Feb 
In 3 vols, #1 11s. 6d. 
THE RES THE 
By the Author of “‘ The Ransom,” &c. 


In Fe’ , in 3 vols. 


ugh, 
. Figures, by Fitch. 103. 6d. coloured. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





I. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IRELAND. By 
William Thompson, a, Pres. Nat. _ and Phil. 
Soc. of Belfast. 8vo. Vol. 1, i6s.; 3 Vol. 2, 12s. 
[ Vol. 2 next week 
II. 


“PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. By 
Robert Hunt, Author of the “ Poetry of Science.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IIT. 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE ; or, Studies of the 
Physical Phenomena of Nature, By Robert Hunt. Second 
Edition, Revised by the Author. With an Index. 8vo. 12s. 

IV. 

RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 

drawings and d Geresiptions made on the spot. 7. By 


From 
Dr. Josepn D. Hooker, F.R.S., S. Imperial folio. 
‘Ten beautilully coloured Plates. Second Edition: 2s. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Second series. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated, and Bound, 16s. Coloured 
and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. 

VI. 


A REVIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION of 1848. By Captain Chamier, R.N. ‘T'wovols. 8vo. 21s. 


Vit. 

THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE. By Dr. Mantell, 
F.R.S. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. With Portrait, 
Coloured Plates, and Woodcut. 5s. 

VITIT. 

TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, 
Duriog the Years 1836—41._ By Dr. Gardner, F.L.S., late Su- 
——— of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cey ion. Se- 
cond and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 

Ix. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. Comprising the 
Principal British Wild Plants. B gnes Catlow. Second 
Edition. Revised by the Author, ide %0 Plates of Figures. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


x. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS; comprising all the Marine Plants. By the Rev. 
David Landsboro A.L-S. Royal l6mo. With 22 Plates of 


ai. 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY: com- 
prions all the British Birds. By P. H. Gosse. Royal 16mo. 
“weaty Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 
XTi. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 


Maria E. Catlow. Royal 16mo. Sixteen Plates of Figures by 
Wing. 7s. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


_ 


SERIALS FOR FEBRUARY. 


we uEnies BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. By Sir 
» Jackson — F.R.S, Director of the Royal Sates, 
me ‘Third Series. No. 62. Six Plates. 3s 6d. coloured. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, AND 
KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, F.R.S. No. es 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S., and J. C. Lyons, Esq: No. @. 
Five Plates. 5s. colou 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or, Figures and 
Pesertotions of the Shells of Mollascous Animals. By 
Lovell R F.L.S. Demy 4to. Part 83. Eighth coloured 

[With the March Part, 


Paves, 10s 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Chay, un- 


coloured issue. Demy4to. Part 22. Six Plates, 2s. 6d 


PHYCOLUGIA BRITANNICA. A History 
of British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. Harvey, M.D,, 
Keeper of the Herbarium in the Dublin University. Part 46, 
Six coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. c.p., 5s. 


CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
Monthly re-issue. Part 7. Four Plates. 3s. 6d; 





REEVE, BENHAM, and REEVE, 





By the Author ef ‘: ady Granard’s Nieces.”” 


4 King William-Street, Strand: 


NOTICE. 


EVELYNS DIARY 


AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
NEW EDITION, 
REVISED, with NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTks, 


Uniform with the New Edition of Pepy’s Diary. 
In Four Monthly Volumes, price 10s. 6d., cash, bound, 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE READY ON THE 
30Tn INST. 


A New Edition of this interesting Work having been 
long demanded, the greatest pains have been taken to ren- 
der it as complete as possible, by a careful Revision, and 
by Illustrating it with such Annotations as will make the 
reader more conversant with the numerous subjects referred 
to by the Diarist. 





Also, now Ready, 


THE REV. R. MILMAN'S 
LIFE OF TASSO. 
2 vols., 21s., bound. 


Ill. 
BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY 
FOR 1850. 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


Complete in 2 vols, royal 8vo, double columns, price ouly 
21. 23., boards. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





THE NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in three vols., 


THE PETREL: 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 





Also, Now Ready, in 3 vols., 


THE WILMINGTONS. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Emila Wyndham,” &e. 





* 


In a few days, in 3 vols., 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLD FINDER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Grett 
Marlborough Street. 








JERDAN, of No, 


SDs Printed by WILLIAM FREELING 240, ccm 


300, Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 
Published by him atthe 
Strand, in the county of Middlesex,—Saturday, Jan. 
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